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3} Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer : 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 

Voval Music in Common Schools. 











Reports or Epvucationat Meetinas: These docu- 
ments are slowly taking the form proper for them. 
Those of the meetings in Montgomery and Bucks, 
given in this number, are an approximation towards 
what is needed and will prove interesting and in- 
structive. That of Bedford county is given in the 
old jouraalized form, for the reason that the county 
is but just starting, so far as known abroad, in edu- 
cational improvement; and we make it a rule al 
ways to chronicle first movements, come in what 
shape they may. 





THE RELATION OF Secutar anp Sunpay Scuoors : 
Mr. A. M. Gow’s report on this interesting subject, 
read at Williamsport, has not yet been received.— 
All the documents there read that have been for- 
warded, have now been published. 





DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The circular of the State Superintendent, now in- 
cluded under the official head but dated and issued 
last June, marks another era in the progress of the 
common schools of Pennsylvania, towards as much 





of perfection in the official department of the sys- 
tem, as seems to be within the reach of those who 


are charged with its administration. We have 
watched the result of this most important movement 
with great interest and no little anxiety. It was 
ore of those steps forward, equal in magnitude and 
importance with the act of 1849, which put the 
school system into general operation over the whole 
State, and the act of 1854, which created the Coun- 
ty Superintendency ;—and the question was: Will 
the condition of the public feeling, in reference to 
the Common School System, bear the change? 

It is now certain from the favor with which it has 
been received, and the number of Districts that 
have adopted it, not only that the change is sus- 
tained, but that it will produce benefits incalculably 
greater than even its originators contemplated. 

This success is owing to the suitableness of time 
when it was suggested, and to the wise manner 
which has been proposed for carrying it into opera- 
tion. 

The County Superintendency, where ever efficient- 
ly administered, had, during the two preceding 
years, shown the beneficial effects of intelligent of- 
ficial visitation. Even one brief visit by an able 
professional public officer, during each term, had in- 
fused new life and vigor into schools, Teachers and 
Directors. But the fewness and brevity of these 
visits caused the general wish for a larger degree of 
benefit, from the same agency. It was seen, how- 
ever, that in none but the smallest counties with 
well-paid County Superintendents, eould a sufficient 
number of visits be made to effect the whole object 
in view. It was just at the critical moment, when 
the general question was heard—‘“ How shall official 
and efficient visitation be increased and made regu- 
lar and systematic ?” that the State Department met 
—most critically aad effectually met—the exigency 
of the case, by the circular of June 9, 1856; and 
thereby not only :emoved the difficulty, but completed 
the symmetry of our admirable State system. The 
manner, too, of effecting it was no less happy.— 
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There is nothing compulsory, nothing dictatorial in 
it. Each District that is ripe and ready for the 
change, makes it “ of its own free will and accord ;” 
and thus incorporates into its operations a feature, 
which relieves Directors of the most arduous por- 
tion of their duties, while it retains in their own 
hands the whole control of this, as of every other 
part of the powers and duties appertaining to their 
office. 

It has been said, that this feature completes the 
symmetry of our Pennsylvania system of school ad 
ministration. It does so in a most remarkable man- 
ner, and that too not only without disturbing the 
operation of any other part, but by supplying an 
agency which, while it increases the efficiency and 
working power of every other portion of the system, 
is thus found to have been a want—a deficiency— 
in the system itself. 

Our State plan of supervision is now complete, 
and is this: The State Superintendent at Harris- 
burg overlooks, guides, restrains, and invigorates the 
whole system of school operations, from the central 
or highest point. He is the efficient Heap. The 
Co, Superintendents—being both Teachers and pub- 
lic officers—represent both the Law and the Profes- 
sion in each county. They combine the energies 
and operations of their respective counties into one 
grand effort after improvement,—more or less suc- 
cessful in exact proportion to their own fitness and 
faithfulness,—and they form the connexion between 
the counties and the State. They are the official 
as well as the professional Arms of the system. The 
District Secretaries, wherever authorized by their 
proper Boards of Directors, are the actual District 
Superintendents, representing the official and pa- 
rental authority of the Board in each school, and 
thus officially, frequently and regularly bringing 
the whole operations and condition of every school 
in the district more fully to the knowledge of its 
Directors, than could be effected by any other 
means; and at the same time carrying into effect 
all the suggestions and reforms of the Board. They 
are the Fingers of the system, effecting those mi- 
nute and delicate details of manipulation—so to 
speak—which the human mind would fail to achieve 
in the general affairs of life, without the wonderful 
powers of the human hand. 

It is possible that we attribute too much import- 
ance to this great, wise and well-timed measure.— 
But if twenty years of close and anxious attention 
to the workings of the system, confer the power to 
judge correctly of an untried project, we predict for 
this ascope of success and benefit second to that of 
no change or improvement in the system since its 
first establishment. 

One word as to the “printed forms for the re- 
ports of the Secretaries to the Boards,” promised in 
the last paragraph of the circular. We do hope 


that the Department will make them so full, that 
they will thoroughly represent the condition of each 
school in all its relations, and that they may be so 
tabularized that each column, containing numbers, on 
being added up at the foot, may show the monthly 
totals of the whole District; and that these month- 
ly totals, on being added together may show the ag- 
gregates for the whole district during the term or 
year. This will put in possession of each Board, 
and at the command of the State Department 
through the County Superintendents, such a relia- 
ble and full supply of statistics, as has long been a 
desideratum, and as no other State yet possesses. 

All this may be done, by care and Jabor in the 
first preparation of the forms; which may also be 
so simplified, that the secretaries’ labor in filling 
them up, will be comparatively trifling. 

But we should ask pardon for these suggestions. 
The work is in good hands, and will no doubt be 
properly performed. 





THINGS IN LANCASTER. 

The resignation of Mr. Wickersham, the able and 
successful Superintendant of Common Schools in 
this County, and the reopening of the Normal School 
at Millersville, as a permanent school for the train- 
ing of teachers, are events too remarkable to pass 
without notice. As indices of progress in Common 
School education they have also a State significancy, 
which entitles them to attention even beyond the 
bounds of this county. 

Little more than two years ago, the Superintend- 
ent of this county was elected amid the high hopes 
of the friends of the office; but it cannot be denied 
it was also against the strong and bitter opposition 


of many reputable citizens, who doubted or denied 


its utility. Kven the most sanguine advocates of the 
measure at first watched its progress with considerable 
anxiety, and opponents were only quiet because they 
fully expected its failure. Now, it is such an assured 
and admitted suecess that friends no longer fear, 
many former opponents approve, and if any still re- 
tain their hostility, it is not openly expressed. 

When the salary was fixed at $1500, not a few 
sensible men thought it an outrage that “a mere 
school-master” should be paid almost as much as a 
law Judge of the Court, and much more than the av- 
erage given to College Professors. Now, no one 
questions the amount or denies that the services 
rendered have been incalculably greater in value than 


the dollars given, even if every hundred were a thou- 
sand. 


When the officer was to be selected, it seemed to be 
the opinion of many that almost any man of general 
education, with ordinary common sense and business 
habits, was competent to discharge the duties. Now 
when a vacancy occurred,the question was not,—W hat 
friend shall be preferred? but,—Where is the man 





duly qualified for the difficult, responsible and ar- 
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duous duties of the office? The appointing power was Book Notices. 
not beset with the claims of clamorous or greedy rs ELEMENTs oF Logic, on the basis of Lectures, by Wm. 
plicants; but when the right man seemed tobe found,| Barron, F. R. S. E., &c.—With large supplementary ad- 


all felt relieved, as if amost delicate and difficult; ditions from Watts, Abercrombie, Brown, Whately, Mills 
and Thompson. Edited and compiled by the Rev. James 
task had been well performed, and an admitted dan-| 3. Boyd, author of Elements of Rhetoric, &c. 12 mo. 


ger avoided. 243 pages. A.S. Barnes & Co.—New York.—1856. 
FA The basis of this book is one that has formed the founda- 
Thus, by the proper and efficient discharge of the | 4:41, of our best standard works on science, viz: Lectures fre- 
duties of the office, has it vindicated itself and be- quently barr'shealy Oe peanentt, and of course added to, 
bas . altered, condensed and improved, previous to each delivery; 
come ,a permanent addition to the meeratens 4 of the till finally they became a systematic and philosophical con- 
system, and a generally recognized necessity. Di- | densation of all that was known on the subject. Such was 
: + teac the origin of Blackstone’s celebrated commentaries on the 
per ee are assisted and encouraged ; " hers are Laws of England, and many other text books of science, 
stimulated to renewed effort and greatly improved ; hey have stoed the test of time. Such also is the origin of 
. ~ the present book ;—Professor Barron having read the lec- 
schools = ded largely benefitted in oun’ respect j and {tures which mainly constitutes the book, during twenty- 
the public are at length made to feel and to know | five successive sessions, in the University of St. Andrews. 
‘ : dmin. | Fortified with additions from Watts, Abercrombie, Whately, 
that * public system of education, properly admin &e., and arranged by Mr. Boyd, who lately gave us so good 
istered, may be rendered equal to the just expecta-|an edition of Kame’s elements of criticism,—this work on 
tions of all reasonable men. Logic cannot but be valuable, and will fill a place not hith- 
jerto fully supplied, in a complete series of text-books for 

But the most remarkable effect of the school law | the higher classes. 


of 1854, whose leading featare is the County Super- | Procressive Series: By Lucius Oscoop. 

tatend is th asia d for Teacher’ lh Progressive Primer. 4. Progressive Second; Reader. 

intendency, 18 whe gener emand Jor feacker’s 2, Progressive Spelier. 5. Progressive Third Reader. 

Schools, which has been created by the rigid and |3-. Progressive First Reader. 

feasi 1 tnati f h by the C t Pittsburg: Published by A. H. English & Co. 

professional examination of teachers by the Vounty! ne main odject of the author of this series is expressed 

Superintendents. In Lancaster this result very | by its = ;— it is designed . ~ he tomes throughout, and 
. ee |to supply, in every stage of the voung learner’s progress, 

early becaine apparent ; and now so plain is it and }matter adapted to the state of his mind, expressed in nate 

so urgent the necessity, that one of the best, most jesepeetines to his space of language. At the proper pe- 

‘ ‘ | riod the definition of words is introduced ; and, throughout 
successful, most popular and best paid Saperintend- | strict attention is paid to correct pronunciation. The picto- 


ents, has been compelled—forced onwards by the | rial illustrations are numerous and good, and both author 
wants and circumstances of the case—to resign his |2%4 publishers have produced a Series, which, with little of 
i ad te hi If to thi th h | pretension, will probably find and keep a place in the schools. 
olice, and devote Aimsem™ LO tals new shough UD-|«, Gramman or Composition, or gradual exercises in 
sought field of labor. This is a most significant fact,| writing the English Language. By David B. Tower, 4. M. 
and one which, whether viewed as a result not pecu-| %%4 Benjamin F. Twerd, A. M. 12 mo. 228 pp. Daniel 
. i $ : | Burgess & Co., New York, 1856. 
liar to a particular locality, or as productive of the! ‘This is one of a very numerous class of school books, 


establishment of a Teacher’s School open to stu- | Prepared to supply a want long felt in the process of in- 
‘ | struction :—the want of the correct and ready use of Jan- 
dents from other counties, becomes one of State |guage in the expression of the students own thoughts on pa- 


importance and significancy. }per. The authors attempt, and appear to have succeeded 
j > |in their design, to teach the pupil not only to record his 
It is thus seen that the operation of the proper 'mind in written words, but to do so grammatically. 11 is, in 


and needed agencies of the system not only effects | fact, practical grammar i connexion with exercises in com- 


| a2 : os) 8 
. 4 A ‘ p ‘ . | position ; and it cannot fail, if properly used, to enable the 
the immediate object in view, but is also promotive | stugent to write correctly, as well as to parse according to 


of more remote, though equally useful, results. Not |the rules of syntax ;—the latter process having heretofore, 
R been too exclusively the object in grammatical study. 
only has the County Superintendency, as was ke- : 


f, ked. effected i in Di Rowers Penna. Common ScHoor Reoisrer: A beautiful 
ore remarked, effected improvement in Directors, | stereotyped and improved edition of this book (a full de- 


Teachers, Schools and public sentiment, but recent- scription of which may be found on page 263, volume IV, 


} . , 
: : ’ ; . |Of this Journal) has been placed on our table by Messrs. 
ly it has led to the wise and efficient increase of Dis- Murray & Stoek, of Lancaster. the Publishers. It is now in 


trict supervision and superintendence as suggested ' g form to challenge the examination of practical Teachers ; 
by the State Department. In this+ improvement, |and we think it will bear this ordeal. Such a work has Jong 
Lancaster county is also amongst the foremost; some | been a desideratum in the schools, and the time chosen for 
eight or ten of her districts having already detailed ss"'ng the perfect work now before us is most propitious, 
their most efficient Directors to the duty of regular pore ihe publishers and she Districts. oan reat 
monthly visitation, as Secretaries of their respective etic supervision, now ging into oveation by the agency 
Boards. ; : } tendents,) will exact from the Teachers @ very full and ac- 
Were it proper for us, as Editor of a State Jour- curate record of all the operations of their school, to enable 
nal, to give mere local details, as such, of education- | them. when officially and periodically visited, to afford all 
al progress here, it would be easy and pleasant the information required. “ The Common School Rexister” 
to make a proud statement of progress. Better Tesularly and prope kept, - ~ the pon te ar yng 
school houses, better furniture, onger terms, in- occasion; and we do not see how it can be dispensed with. 
creased compensation, higher respect for the teacher | — a ae 
because of merit, ~ growing confidence in the sys- Ofheial. 
tem, might be spoken of. But we leave this agree- : canara Zude andi tae eae ee 
able duty to others; and have only glanced at a few DEP ABTMENG OF oe Gs we f 














points o generai interest and of general application, Rev. Reuben Hill, is the name of the gentleman, recently 
under the idee. that what has been effected in one | appointed County Superintendent, of Adams county, not 
county may be accomplished in any other. Robert, as announced in the Sept. number of the “Journal.” 
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Appointment of Co. Superintendent. 


Roseat W. Sauitu, Kittanning, Armstrong county, in 
the place of J. A. Campbell, resigned. 


School Tar on Unseated Lands. The second section of 
the act of the 2Ist of April, 1856, makes the following im- 
portant provision for the return of unseated land tax. 

“That from and after the passage of this act, assessors, 
supervisors, and collectors of road and school taxes, be and 
they are hereby required to make their returns for the col- 
lection of all taxes on unseated lands on or before the jfirst 
day of January in each and every year, and if not so made 
by said assessors and collectors, such returns shall not 
thereafter be received, nor shal] such taxes be a lien on real 
estate: Provided, That this section shall not be construed 
to exempt any such assessors and collectors, and their bail, 
from liability for not making their returns according to law.”’ 


District Supervision. The blank forms for the use of 
Secretaries of the Board, in their visitation of the schools as 
District Superintendent, alluded to in the last paragraph of 
the following cirular, have not yet been prepared, but) 
will be printed and ready for distribution about the [5th | 


of October. | 


Circular, 
To School Directors: In the administration of the School | 
Law of Pennsylvania, all-important powers and duties are | 
delegated to the Directors of the Districts, and particularly | 
in whatever relates to the establishment, local supervision | 
and control of the Schools. They settle the number of | 
Schools necesary for the accommodation of the Scholars of | 
the District, fix the location of School Houses, decide how 
long the Schools shall be kept open in each year, assees | 
the Taxes necessary for that purpose, and employ Teachers; | 
and they are required by the School Law, as one of the | 
most important of their duties, to visit the Schools and | 
cause a report of their visits to be entered on the Minutes | 
of the Board. 
The LV -Division of the 23d Section of the School Law | 
thus prescribes and regulates this last named duty: “‘ They 
{the Directors] shall exercise a general supervision over the | 
Schools of the respective Districts, and shall, by one or 
more of their number, visit every School in the District at 
jeast once in each month, and shall cause the result of such 
visit to be entered on the Minutes of the Board.” Without | 











such, monthly, or oftener if deemed proper, to visit each 
School, in order to obtain the materials for those written re 

ports which are to be entered on the Minutes. This is not 
only proper as a part of his duty as Secretary, but its per- 
formance by him will relieve the other members of the 
Board of that portion of the duty of visitation which is 
most laborious and requires the most time ; and as, by the 
14th section of the act of 1854, he is the only officer of the 
Board to whom compensation is allowed, it would seem to 
be proper to add this to his official duties as enumerated in 
the law. I therefore respectfully suggest this change, in all 
School Districts in which the condition of the funds will 
justify it, and where the other circumstances are favorable 
to its adoption. If this suggestion should be acted on, the 
following measures would seem to be either indispensable, 
or greatly favorable to its success: 

lst. The most efficient member of the Board, whose time 
will permit and whose inclination is in the proper direction, 
should be chosen to the office of Secretary. 

2d. A resolution should be adopted and put upon the 
Minutes of the Board, enjoining this as a duty on the Secre- 
tary, and specifying the number of visits, and the duration 
of each, in the month. 

3d. The compensation should be determined by resolution; 
and while it compensates the officer for his actual labor and 
loss of time, it should not be such as to make the office de- 
sirable for the pay. 

To all Districts which shall adopt this measure for the 
improvement of their Schools, this Department will, when 
applied to for that purpose, furnish printed forms for the re- 
perts of the Secretaries to the Boards. This will still fur- 
ther lighten the labor of visitation, and introduce that de- 
gree of general uniformity and accuracy as to the true con- 
dition of the system, which is so desirable. 

June 9th, 1856. 











Original Communications. 





DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

Tuomas H. Burrowes, Esq :—Among the topics 
still standing upon the list, as suitable for discussion 
in the Journal, is that of “School and District Li- 
braries.” In a former number, your opinion was 
given adversely to their utility, and fortified by that 


such a periodical visitation of the Schools and report of lof Mr. Supt. Rice, of the State of New York. But 


their true condition, the other duties required of the Direct- 
ors cannot be faithfully performed; and the object of this | 


allow me, dear sir, if you please, to say something 


letter is to call the subject to the immediate attention of the |upon the other side ;—and I will first notice the ob- 


recently elected Boards of School Directors throughout the 


State, and to give the law such a construction as will se- | 


jections urged against furnishing such Libraries, at 


eure to the Schools the benefits which will necessarily fol- | tho public expense : 


low from the performance of the duty. Justice to the pa- | 


rents and the children of the School Districts demands from 
the Directors a full and faithful uischarge of this duty ; and 


I am not to be understood, by the suggestion about to be | 


submitted, as desiring to suspend the operation of any part 
of the Sohool Law, but as endeavoring to infuse new vigor 
into its administrative operations, and by this means into the 
Schools. The portion of the School Law above quoted en- 
joins it upon Directors, “* by one or more of their number,” 
to visit every School in their District at least once in each 
month ; and this is one of their most essentially important 
official! duties,—a duty which, when regularly and faithfully 
performed, is more productive of benefit than any other en- 
joined upon them, except perbaps the selection and employ- 
ment of competent Teachers ; but as the theory on which 
our School system is based, does not allow compensation to 
Directors for their services, it is one which presses more 
heavily upon them than any other. Upon a close inspec- 
tion of the provisions of the act of 1854, above recited, it 
will be perceived that in the matter of directorial visitation, 
two acts are intended to be performed. First, The visita- 
tion of the Schools and the close inspection and examina- 
tion of their condition, in all respects and particulars. 
Second, The making out, at the time, of such a report of 
their condition as the law contemplates shall be recorded 
on the Minutes of the Board. 

While reither the prosperity of the Schools, nor the re- 
quirements of the law will justify the entire omission of 
general visitation by the Board of Directors, it is equally 
clear to me that it may be made a duty of the Secretary, as 





1. Your first observation, is that the present 
cheapness and general diffusion of books render li- 
braries, except for special purposes, comparatively 
| unnecessary. 
| Your remark is true, no doubt, in regard to the 
opulent and educated circles of society. But care- 
if 1 investigatton would disclose the fact, I think, 
|that there are hundreds and thousands of school 
\districts, in which a large majority of families have 
|no such thing as a private collection of books, be- 
|yond a Bible and a few religious and miscellaneous 
|works, and many not even these. Many parents 
jeven neglect to furnish their children the necessary 


|text-books for the school room ; and in many fami- — 


‘lies, no newspaper is taken. From my own obser- 
'vation, while in the superintendence of schools in 
this State and in Vermont, and while a resident for 
some time in New York, I came to the conclusion, 
that much more than one-half of the children and 
youth who attend common schools, have very little 
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access to any considerable or valuable collections 
of books, except in the latter State, by means of 
School Libraries. In this estimate, I make allow- 
ance for the more favorable state of things in towns 
and villages. 

2. Your second remark is, that circulating and 
other libraries have become obsolete in many places 
where they were once established; thus indicating 
that ordinary public collections of books are no long- 
er of much use. 

The disuse of these libraries may be accounted for 
in part, indeed, by the increase of the number and 
size of private libraries, but more so, I think, by the 
fact that people read newspapers and other periodi- 
cals more, and books less, than formerly. But all 
this does not affect the wants of those localities, 
where neither books nor periodicals are read or cir- 
culated, as much as they should be. The supply of 
each school neighborhood, with even two, three or 
four hundred volumes of well-selected books, 
would, in a large number of cases, furnish reading 
matter for both children and adults, who have other- 
wise comparatively none. And, if it is a matter of 
public policy to make provision that every child in 
the State may have the opportunity of learning to 
read, it is but a carrying out of that enlightened 
policy, to provide that the art when acquired, may 
be turned to useful account. That a portion of the 
school children and their parents would make no 
use of Libraries, if provided, and that it would be 
unjust to tax this portion, directly or indirectly, for 
the benefit of the rest, is an objection similar in na- 
ture to the one that many parents do not send their 
children to the public schools, and ought not there- 
fore to help sustain them. But as the time is soon 
coming, it may be hoped, when the public schools 
will be the best schools in the State, and when from 
motives of patriotism as well as of economy, parents 
will prefer these schools to private schools, or the 
employment of private tutors, so also, by the same 
arguments, the utility of school-libraries may be 
shown. 

3. A third objection adduced, is based upon evi- 
dence furnished in the last Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in the State of New 
York. It appears that neglect and wastefulness at- 
tend the management of sehool libraries in that 
State. 

The objection, however, seems to me to involve 
the fallacy that books are imperishable. If books 
furnished in this way are useful, then the fact that 
some of them disappear, is not a sufficient reason 
why they should be withheld. If it were, then, by 
the same reasoning, school apparatus and school 
houses should not be furnished, because they also 
suffer injury and gradual destruction. It would be 
better to correct the evil, than to abolish the libra- 


Books, especially in the hands of children, are 
perishable. If much used, they will of course gra- 
dually wear and disappear ; and that very decay and 
disappearance, is, in some degree, evidence that they 
have been doing good. If all the books that have 
been placed in the libraries of the New York 
schools, were still in existence, in a good state of 
preservation, I should infer that they have been lit- 
tle used, and have been of little benefit ; but the op- 
posite state of things, justifies the opposite conclu- 
sion. Better supervision, better school houses, bet- 
ter teachers, and better morals and manners, will 
insure better treatment of the books; and the books 
the.nselves are a powerful aid in elevating and im- 
proving parents, teachers and schools. I shall look 
for a change under the restored County Superinten- 
dency. 

It appears that $55,000 are annually expended for 
books under the New York system. I suppose that 
there may be about 800,000 children in the schools 
in that State. This would be seven cents a year, or 
six mills per month, paid out by the State for each 
child, in the form of food for the intellect! Of al 
the ways in which money is expended, I can think 
of none in which more good can be done, for so tri- 
fling asum. Each book, costing perhaps on an ave- 
rage fifty cents, may be, and probably is read, by fif- 
ty or one hundred persons, before it is worn out or 
lost. Who shall estimate the amount of iatellectual 
and moral improvement that may result even from 
one book? What though a few books, annually, in 
every library, are carelessly injured or lost, or even 
stolen,—is there any public property less subject to 
waste and embezzlement! “Go to our legislative 
halls and even there, see the fraud ;” go to our pub- 
lic service generally, and see the peculation and 
wastefulness; and then if any reform or retrenchment 
is to be made, let it not begin in the great State of 
New York, by taking away from her school children 
the books which so many of them delight to read, 
and which they would not have to read, in a major- 
ity of cases, if they had not been furnished in con- 
nection with the schools. 


4. Another objection urged against school libra- 
ries, is that the State ought not to dictate the read- 
ing of her children. 

But is not the whole system of public instraction, 
an interference on the part of the State, with the 
rights and duties of the parent? In allusion to the 
duty of parents to provide their children suitable 
teachers, books and instruction, I find on the 59th 
page of the August number of the Journal, the fol- 
lowing pertinent language: “If these and other 
similar and dependent duties had been faithfully and 
generally performed, by all the parents in the State, 
there would have been little necessity for a public 
system of education. But unfortunately this was 
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too ignorant, some are too busy, some are too care- tice or manners, in reference to right or wrong; 











less, some are too vicious, [and many are too poor.] , while religion pertains to a system of faith and wor- tl 
Hence the Legislature was impelled by the necessi- ship. , c 
ties of the case, and the wants of the mentally perish-| Now, if morality and religion are one, essentially, 
ing rising generations, to establish a general—a pub- in their nature and spirit, it is a fact that there can d 
lic—a free—a common system, for their education be “no true morality, in the proper sense of the m™ 
and training in the light of knowledge and habits term, apart from religion; neither is there any true ta 
of virtue. Hence, also, the most delicate and difficult moral instruction apart from religious instruction,” cl 
task to be performed, was the safe deposit, and the But if they are not essentially the same, morals must be 
proper exercise of the very parental powers just be viewed as “distinct from religion ;” or else it te 
enumerated,” would not be possible for an individual to be moral ch 
But this deposit has been made. Directors are without being religious, a fact which the Gospel st 
authorized to select teachers and books—books that gives us some assurance of. What may be the faith tal 
must be constantly in the hands of the pupils in the of the writer in the July No. I am ignorant of, but be 
school;—and if this may be done without any ubjus-| he evidently stands on Roman Catholic ground on th 
tifiable dictation, or usurpation of parental right, this subject, which is not supperted by sound Chris- 
then certainly the directors may go farther, and pur- tian philosophy. fin 
chase some books, and place them upon the shelves, The use of the word “true,” in connection with est 
for the children to read, if they choose, at their lei-| morality, somewhat obscures the sense, at least so par 
sure. If danger to the child's mind, manners or mo- much as to lead to the inference, that morality must 
rals, is to be apprehended from any source it is from | have faith in it, or else it is altogether false and un- J 
ignorant, incompetent, unsuitable teachers, and not sound. Now it is evident, that Christian morality 
from library-books. These, selected usually froman jis, in general, a schoolmaster, to guide us to the 
approved list, could hardly fail to be comparatively threshold of Gospel faith ; or a legal preparation for 
unexceptionaple. If distasteful to any parent, they the Christian religion. V 
could easily be let aloue. ‘ | But as the Mosaic economy was a legal prepara- roo: 
In conclasion, if the actual diffusion of books tion for the reception of the Messiah, and the exer- lie : 
through the State were accurately ascertained, it cise of faith in his Atonement; so may we, as did exa, 
would be found, I am confident, tha! a great want the Jews, conform to the law, and be strangers to ther 
could be supplied, and a great good accomplished, the Gospel—may be moral and not religious. We for 
by the creation, and the continuance, at least for a have, in the 19th chapter of Matthew, the distinc- faul: 
term of years, under proper management, of School tion we advocate, between morality and religion, have 
or District Libraries. J. B. Prapr. | clearly drawn by the Saviour. On the inquiry of intri 
Potter co., June, 1856. |the rich young man, what he should do to gain eter- It 
inal life, the Saviour says, “ Keep the command- life j 
MORALITY AND RELIGION. }ments.” This was to test his morality, “Thoushalt delig 
Mr. Eprror:—In the last number of the School do no murder ; thou shalt not commit adultery; thou in ne 
Journal, I noticed an article headed “Moral Cul-|shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness ; been 
ture,” which is, in part, a review of an article on the | honor thy father and thy mother; and thou shalt of ot 
same subject, contained in the April No. |love thy neighbor as thyself.” The young man saith both 
The writer of the article in the April No, uses|unto him, “all these things have I kept from my the f 
the following language, which gives us a clear idea| youth up; what lack I yet?” He lacked faith in quite 
of his view of the subject;—he says: “But morals | Jesus—Christian charity—he lacked religion. He oceas 
being distinct from religion, and having special re- was moral but not religious. Now, just as far as studi 
ference.to our temporal prosperity and happiness, | this young man had went in morals, it is the duty of Le 
it becomes essentially important to place it side by | the State to teach its citizens, for its own safety, and | their 
side with intellectual training.” leave the inculeation of faith and worship to the tails ; 
And the writer in the July No. is equally distinct»|Church. It is true, that the Bible alone contains insect 
in giving his view;—he says: “Now, 1 hold thatthe only perfect moral code; but after all, its moral- ing. 
there is no true morality, in the proper sense of the | ity and religion must be looked upon as distinct. and si 
term, apart from religion; neither is there any true | Expediency should induce us to be moral, but er ins 
moral instruction apart from religious instructiop.” without faithno man can be saved. Hypocrites in the of wh 
These writers certainly disagree with each other ; | church, are those who have a righteous demeanor— “Ohil 
their opinions, apparently at least, being essentially |are moral—but without faith in Christ. Morality of the 
different. But not being disposed at present to| induces man to deal fairly with man, and not tress- on gla 
write an essay on hair-splitting points; I shall give | pass the known rights and privileges of others; but off ? 
a few thoughts on this subject, as briefly as possible. religion is a matter which treats man as an immor- sect ai 
tal being, who has an account to give unto his God. so far 


Morality is generally understood to relate to prac- 
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On this ground alone can I see room to advocate 
the propriety of inculcating moral precepts in our 
common schools. ‘ 

There is no disagreement in morals, but in the 
doctrines of religion there is. If we cannot teach 
morals in our schools without religion, or truths per- 
taining to our spiritual welfare, what is left for the 
church to do? By such a course, we will not only 
be making our common schools the nursery of in- 
tellectual and moral training, but also be training 
children directly for heaven; which would be over- 
stepping the object for which our schools were es- 
tablished under the care of the State: and it would 
be virtually uniting in principle, the State and 
the Church. 

Let the mission of our common schools be con- 
fined to earthly interests, and leave the future inter- 
ests to the care of the church; and then no sect or 
party can have the least ground for complaint. 

J. V. E. 

New Providence, Lancaster co., July, 1856. 





TALK WITH SCHOLARS. 
THE MICROSCOPE AND MAGNET. 

We are often told of the dull routine of the school 
room;—and, as applied to a vast number of our pub- 
lic schools, such appellations are used without any 
exaggeration. But the inquiry naturally arises, Is 
there, in the nature of the occupation, any necessity 
for such monotony, such dulness ?—and, is not the 
fault more frequently to be imputed to those who 
have the direction of the business, than to any thing 
intrinsic in its nature? 

It is believed that to those teachers who have a 
life in the profession, there is much to charm and 
delight in the occupation of almost every day:—and 
in nothing more than the fact, that there has often 
been awakened in the minds of their pupils a spirit 
of observation, which is continually giving evidence 
both of increase of knowledge and an extension of 
the faculties for acquiring it. This object is attained 
quite as frequently by the apposite introduction of 
occasional exercises—as by the regular routine of 
studies. 

Let us suppose that one of the lower classes, in 
their reading lessons, had been listening tosome de- 
tails about the Ant-Lion, the Spider, or some other 
insect of which the habits are curious and interest- 
ing. Having finished, the class close their books, 
and some questions occur to the teacher, about oth- 
er insects with which the members are familiar, but 
of whose peculiarities they may never have thought. 
“Ohildren,” says the teacher, “did you ever think 
of the common fly walking upon the ceiling—or up- 
on glass—and what it is that keeps him from falling 
off? Or did you ever consider why such a small in- 
sect asa wasp should have power to pass its sting 


thought may be imagined to follow such questions; 
—and, opportunity having been allowed for their so- 
lution, many erude suggestions may be expected, all 
of which fall far short of the mark, and, upon a lit- 
tle reflection, do not even prove satisfactory to the 
proposers. At length the teacher declares “ You 
have none of you hit upon a correct explanation of 
these curious facts; but, if the class will come to 
the school house to-morrow morning, exactly at 
eight o’clock, I will bring a Microscope, and I hope 
to be able to explain all these matters in a way that 
will be satisfactory. I will also, at the same time, 
bring with me a Magnet, which, I think, will explain 
something to you about falling bodies, and planets 
moving in their orbits,” &c., &c. It will naturally be 
supposed that at the appointed time a majority of the 
class were be in attendance, and that the teacher, 
according to promise, came prepared not only with 
the promised apparatus—but in addition thereto, an 
air-pump of simple construction. 


The parts of a fly, more particularly the legs and 
feet, were submitted to examination, and drew from 
the delighted audience many expressions of admira- 
tion. But when the teacher turned their attention 
to the foot of a fly, and showed the wonderful me- 
chanism by which, at every step, the insect had the 
power of producing a vacuum under its foot, similar 
to that of the, cupping instrument applied to the air- 
pump—(and which by the apparatus now on hand, 
was exhibited)—the sight, even of such an insigni- 
ficant object acquired the interest of a well-contrived 
philosophical experiment! The sting of a wasp and 
a fine cambric needle, were placed under the instru- 
ment. Here were two of the finest specimens of 
nature and art. In the former the glass could de- 
tect no imperfection in the polish—nothing but the 
smoothest surface, without a blemish or excrescence 
of any kind! And, to mark the exquisite perfection 
of the workmanship, neither this nor any other mag- 
nifying power could discover its point! Such was 
the unrivaled skill in the structure of the sting of an 
insect! The fine needle was nextexamined. Here, 
too, art had displayed her skill, and to the naked eye 
all appeared faultless,—the perfection of mechan- 
ism. But whensubjected toa high magnifying pow- 
er, the polished needle appeared like a rough bar of 
iron, jagged with holes and all covered with a mul- 
titude of hollows and hills! Such was the fine cam- 
bric needle when viewed through a microscope. 


The above hints are merely a specimen of the en- 
tertainment snatched from what is often called, the 
dull routine of the school.room !—with a design to 
waken up mind, among aciass of pupils. That such 
recreations may be productive of similar results caa 
be confirmed by every teacher, who will take the 
trouble to make the experiment ? 





so far into solid flesh?” No little awakening of 


The magnet is valuable for the purpose of giving 
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to avery common idea a new dress. The effects of 
gravitation‘on every sublunary object are of such 
constant occurrence, that it is difficult to give nov- 
elty or interest to any examination of its results.— 
But in order to show how such a power may act in 
confining planets in their orbits, a familiar ex hibi- 
tion of the horse-shoe magnet, will be sufficient.— 
Here, by baving the end rounded so that a steel 
wheel may pass down to the extremity and return 
on the opposite side, it is easy to conceive that a 
similar power, on a large scale, may hold a planet 
in its orbit. Again, when a parcel of iron-filings 
is placed on a sheet of white paper, with a magnet 
moving below, we behold the filings taking all the 
variety of positious that fancy can suggest—whether 
they be linear, circular, or in irregular courses.— 
Thus, we see, with almost magic power, the magnet 
exerting an influence on the kindred metal; and yet 
nothing in its nature is more mysterious than the law 
by which an apple falls from the tree, or the de- 
scent of the stone projected by the hand! 

While such curiosities of nature are in contem- 
plation, the class might be told-ofthe pen-knife lost 
in the well,—of its place being designated by a mir- 
ror so placed as to reflect the objects in the bottom 
—and of the magnet which was suspended by a 
string and let down until it reached the knife, which 
was immediately brought to the surface! These 
are simple and almost every day specimens of the 
triumph of art, when aided by its hand maid, science:— 
All tending to show the importance of pupils early 
acquiring habits of observation ;—and that, for ac- 
complishing this object, a few judicious hints, in- 
cidentally given, frequently exert more influence, 
than formal precepts or regular lessons. 

W. H. J. 

New Hope, Bucks co., Aug. 1856. 





PRACTICAL TEACHING.—NO. 1. 

Mr. Burrowes: In order, in some degree, to re- 
move the objection that the Pa. School Journal “does 
not contain a sufficient amount of practical matter 
to meet the wants of the great mass of teachers,” 
I propose to furnish an article occasionally on the 
methods of the school room; hoping that abler 
and more experienced teachers will do likewise, and 
that 1 shall thus reap instruction from the experi- 
ence of others, while I endeavor to impart my own 
for the benefit of those who may think them worthy 
of notice. My articles shall be short, as my prin- 
cipal object is to call forth the productions of more 
experienced and abler pens. 

First, then, it may be remarked that Order and 
Arrangement are the primary means of success, in 
the school room. 

It has long since been truthfully remarked, that 
“ Order is Heaven's first Law.” There can be but 
little aeomplished in any position in life without 


Order. But, what is to be the order of the school 
room? I answer that the school room should be a 
place of neatness and quietnéss. In some schools, it 
would appear as if each indvidual was determined to 
make more noise than any other, even than the 
Teacher himself ; he, meanwhile, (as Mr. Page says,) 
“laboring to keep order,” by making more noise 
than the pupils. 

' Asan example of this kind of order, or rather 
|dtsorder, I would refer the reader to “ Pacr’s Tur- 
}ORY AND Practice or Tzacutne,” (page 17, and on- 
ward,) a work which no teacher should be without. 

“‘ But how is the necessary stillness to be brought 
about, in a promiscuous school? I answer, let the 
Teacher himself be orderly in all his arrangements, 
and his school will scarcely fail to be so, Let him 
have ‘a place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place.’ ‘A time for every thing, and every thing in 
its time.’ Instead of throwing his books, pens, pen- 
cils, &c., on the desk, regardless of the noise thus 
produced, let him, when he has done using a thing, 
|put it in its proper place, carefully and noiselessly.— 
Instead of walking over the floor in a careless man- 
iner, let him tread as lightly as possible, making no 
‘noise ; thereby showing his pupils that he is careful 
ito do nothing that may interrupt them in their stud- 
ies ; and he will soon discover, at least in the ma- 
jority of his pupils, a disposition to do nothing that 
will interupt him or each other. 

The teacher should not utter his commands in a 
stentorian voice, as though he were commanding an 
army on the field of battle. He should rather re- 
quest than command: for if a command is given in 
a harsh, rough, tone, though the pupil spoken to 
may obey for the time, it will not be that ready, 
cheerful obedience which is always to be desired, 
but the obedience yielded only to stern necessity. 

From past experience and observation, I am sat- 
isfied, that, in almost every instance where teachers 
have failed in school government, the fault has been 
in themselves, and proceeded from a want of proper 
self-government, 

But while the discipline of the school room should 
be mild, and administered in the spirit of kindness, 
it should, nevertheless, be firm and unyielding. Lax- 
ity and want of determination on the part of the 
Teacher will soon be discovered by the pupils. If 
they are permitted to violate the rules of the school 
with impunity once, they will take the same privi- 
lege again and again, until their respect for the 
Teacher is lost entirely, and the school room be- 
comes a perfect scene of confusion, where good or- 
der is unknown, and the Teacher and his laws have 
become objects of ridicule. The Teacher has it in 
his power, by a proper course of procedure, so to 
command the respect and gain the confidence of 
his pupils, that it will be their highest aim, their 
chief delight, to do what he wishes, 
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It may, however, become necessary in some in- 
stances, to apply the rod, when all things else have 
failed ; but this should only be done as a last resort, 
and then it should be persevered in, until the de- 
sired end is accomplished. 

It is not wise policy to apply the rod for every 
little misdemeanor. This course is calculated to 
impress the pupils with the idea, that the Teacher 
delights in punishing them; and then his punishments 
are almost worse than none at all. 

But when the pupils see that the Teacher is driven 
to adopt this measure by necessity, and by their own 
disobedience, and that it is administered for their 
good, and in the spirit of kindness, they will per- 
ceive that he is but performing a duty, which is to 
him most painful. As a consequence, they will re- 
spect and even Jove him, and will afterwards be care- 
ful that there shall be less cause for a repetition of 
this painful duty. 

The school may thus be made a place of order, 
neatness and pleasure; the scholars will love to be 
there; and the Teacher’s position will then be a 
most pleasant, instead of an irksome one, and his 
work will be that 
* Delightful task! To teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
so well described by the poet and so often quoted. 

This article is longer than I anticipated ; but good 
government being the first element of success in 
teaching, these remarks may perhaps contain some 
hint that will be of service to those who are com- 
mencing the profession. 

If permitted to occupy a corner, occasionally, in 
your valuable Journal, I may have something to say 
on what appears to be the best method of teaching 
the various branches, in our common schools. 

Centre co., Aug. 1856. 8. 





INCOMPETENT TEACHERS. 

Mr. Eprror: As we hear a great deal about ill- 
qualified teachers, a few words on the subject may 
not be amiss in the Scuoot Journat. 

It is not my intention to deny, that a consider- 
able portion of our teachers are poorly qualified 
for the arduous and responsible duties of the pro- 
fession. Still, while charges of their ineompetency 
are continually ringing in our ears, we must not for- 
get that other men, too, have their imperfections ;— 
that other professions, also, have members amenable 
to similar charges. It is very true, that we hear 
vastly more about incompetent teachers, than in- 
competent lawyers or doctors; but I do not take 
this as any evidence that teachers, as a class, would 
suffer by comparison with members of other pro- 
fessions. 

The reason for the state of things to which I 
advert, is very piain. Under our present sound sys- 
tem of school laws, the qualifications of teachers 
are thoroughly tested, and thejr deficiencies fully 


exposed; whereas, the merest pettifogger, or the 
vilest quack, may practise his art for a life-time 
without having his incompetency made public, by 
any regularly constituted authority. And then, tocs 
nearly every parent pretends to be a judge of our 
professional duties, and takes the privilege of pass- 
ing verdict upon the manner in which we discharge 
them; while, on the contrary, very few people claim 
to know much about the other professions, or under- 
take to decide how duties thereunto belonging should 
be performed. The very parent who would censure 
a teacher, and set a whole neighborhood in an up- 
roar, because a child receives some slight injury on 
the play-ground, or some trival punishment in the 
school-room, might permit a member of another 
profession to drug the same child to the grave, 
without saying a word against his professional ser- 
vices. This shows, pretty clearly, that quack doctors 
are less liable to be censured and publicly denounced 
as incompetent, than even good teachers, 

Again, teachers are infinitely more liable to be 
blamed, and are actually more censured, for other 
men’s faults, than the members of any other pro- 
fession or calling. This is so obviously true, that 
I deem it sufficient merely to mention the fact. 

I do not like to unwisely elongate this article, 
and think I have already said enough, to justify the 
remark: That complaints of incompetency, against 
teachers, should be received with a good degree of 
allowance. If they are incompetent, let them be 
encouraged, rather than censured. This is the only 
just and politic course. Charges of incompetency 
can never supply the great demand for good teach- 
ers. Men and women of education and talents, will 
not thus be induced to enter the profession. Neither 
will those who are already teachers, be thereby en- 
couraged to make constant, untiring exertions for 
improvement, without which even the best instruc. 


tors may soon become incompetent. 
Cornwall, Leb. co., Jujy 25, 1856, 


NOTES OF SCHOOLS, &c. 

Me. Eprror: Last summer, I paid a visit to our 
sister county of Chester, a description of which was 
published in the Pennsylvania School Journal. I 
have just returned from a similar visit, a portion of 
which may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
the Journal, 

The common schools being mostly closed, I saw 
but little of them—although I learned something. 
Among the schools which I visited was the Female 
Seminary of ——, I had with me, a copy of the Schoo} 
Journal, and (thinking of No. one,) one of the “ Prac- 
tical Teacher.” Being received coldly, I staid but 
a few minutes, during which time, I introduced the 
Journal, and “ Teacher.” 

“The Journal would be of no use to us,” said the 
teacher, “Page’s theory and practice is all sufficient.” 


a... 








“Here is a work,” I continued, (presenting one 
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of my books) “ designed expressly for young teach- 
ers, and———” 

“Is it any better than Page ?” hastily interrupted 
the teacher. 

“No sir,” I replied, “ nor do we presume to think 
it as good. But the field is large, and we do not 
suppose that Page has so exhausted it, that nothing 
more can be said which might be useful to teachers.” 

“He says enough, and more than enough is use- 
less.” 

“If Page has covered the whole ground,” I con- 
tinued, “then those teachers who read Mann, North- 
end, Emerson, and other writers on education, 
spend their time very unprofitably.” 

“ Hem od 

“This work, without pretending to compete with 
Page, is more practical ; being the experience of—” 

“ Page’s theory and practice is sufficient.” 

I left. 

The schools of West Chester not being yet 
elosed, I made use of a spare hour in the morning 
to visit the High School, conducted by our old 
friend, Mr. Culver. Although. my short stay was 
not sufficient to give me much knowledge of his 
modus operandi: yet I saw‘and heard enough to 
know that he is a Teacuer. 

I witnessed but one recitation: a class in geogra- 
phy,—which was conducted in a manner well caleu- 
lated to cultivate the minds of the pupils. They 
well understood thew sabject. and the questions 
were answered in a manner which showed that the 
mere study of text-books was not their lesson. 

From what I had heard of the West Chester 
schools, I was not disappointed, and I regret that 
want of time limited my observation. 

During my tour, I spent several days in Newark, 
Delaware. Newark, contains, besides the Delaware 
College, an academy for boys, a Female Semminary, 
and two district schools. The Principal of the 
Seminary is Rev. George Hood, (author of “History 
of Music in New England,”) assisted by his lady. 

Being late on Saturday morning when I visited 
the Seminary, and the school closed for the week, 
I had not an opportunity of witnessing the exer- 
cises of the school-room, but the good which I saw, 
perhaps, justifies a few remarks. 

Without good government, the best methods of 
teaching are ineffectual, What I mean by govern- 
ment, is not obedience to a code of laws, but a 
government, based upon the principles of right and 
wrong. Not a government of only moral suasion, 
but a government of obedience to the right. To 
use Mr. Hood’s words, it is the “government of a well 
regulated family,” 

By invitation of the principal and his estimable 
lady, who shares with him the instruction. and gov- 
ernment of the pupils, I dined with them. I have, 
before, been at boarding-school dinners, but this 


seemed, truly, a large family dinner, such as we some 
times see on holiday oceasions. Yet, with unre- 
served freedom, there was not the slightest breach 
of etiquette or order. 

What a contrast to our sehool-boy days; when to 
evade the rules, and play tricks upon the teacher, 
were our favorite sports, and to restrain whieh, the 
most stringent rules were ineffectual, Although I 
did not witness any of the school exercises, yet the 
morning’s composition being just closed, or written 
on slates for correction by the teacher, I had an 
opportunity of examining some specimens, and I 
think that I never saw more carefully written com- 
positions, by the pupils of any school, nor indeed, 
by other writers. Their thought were reduced to 
system. If all correspondents of the press (your 
correspondent included) were equally careful, print- 
er’s might rejoice. 

I profess to be somewhat of a critie in language, 
and I was unable to detect, in many of their essays, 
a single error in punctuation, orthography, syntax, 
or style. From what I learned, composition seems 
to receive especial attention in this seminary. Of 
the other branches, I can say nothing; but I left 
with some idea of what is a well-regulated school. 

Every days experience and observation more fully 
show that the mode of teaching, now required of the 
common school teacher ;—the teaching, (or the pre- 
tension of teaching.) all the branches, at the same 
time, and in the same room,—is adverse to the thor- 
ough teaching of any branch. But, as teachers, we 
must obey the popular voice; although we know 
that to teach correctly any branch, we must attend 
especially to that branch until it is thoroughly 
taught, nor confuse the mind of the learner with a 
dozen branches beside ; the consequence of which 
is that nothing is learned well. 

E. Lamzory. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., August, 1856. 





CENTRE COUNTY COMMON SCHOOLS. 

That we have common schools in our county, is 
very evident from the heavy taxes which we pay; 
and since our taxes seem burdensome, it. behooves 
us to inquire into the condition of our schools- 
Are our schools what they should be? That the 
people of this county have progressed in having 
their understanding enlightened on this subject, no 
one can deny. I use the term enlightened because I 
mean it. For, in a community, where parents tell 
teachers that they care very little about sending 
their children to school, as horse-thieves and coun- 
terfeiters are plenty enough,—enlightenment is neces- 
sary. 

Despite our boast of progress, we have some ex- 
traordinary men living amongst us yet. Neighbor 
Jones says, “ you may crack up the common school 








system as much as you please; he can’t see nothing 
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great in it. To be sure, book larnin’ is well enough 
for some, but all can’t make their living by their 
wits. As to his boys, he intends to let them Jarn 
to read, write and cypher; but as to grammar and 
geography—he never was taught them, nor ‘will he 
let his boys Jarn them. Not he. He’d rather have 
the old way of payin’ for the larning one gets; its 
more ’conomical. We have quite a number of 
“ Neighbor Jones’s” in our county; but, five years 
ago, we had more than we now have. Yes, they 
want the old way. Then, too, there is the office of 
County Superintendent. That is another featare of 
aristocracy. (!!) “ Why must a person be appointed 
over them, to superintend their schools? Can not 
they examine teachers and visit the schools them- 
selves? Of course they can.” 


I must here relate an occurrence that came under 
my immediate observation. Three “committee men” 
under the old system) examined a teacher, and 
after sundry questions were asked, a certificate was 
written (by the teacher) stating that they found 
Mr. ——, well qualified to teach—amongst other 
branches—grammar and geography. Now these 
same “committee men” could no more parse horse, 
than split hair with a poker; and, if asked in what 
zone they lived, would have answered, “ we’d have 
you know man, that we don’tlive in no zone.” Were 
such men, O ye wise-heads, qualified to judge of 
qualifications, of which they had no knowledge 
whatever ! 


“But,” asks some one, “is it possible that such 
men are e'ected?” It is not only possible, but it 
is so. I know of a board of Directors, now, in 
which there are two members who can neither read 
nor write. Can we expect our common schools to 
take that high position towards which they have a 
tendency, as long, as they are controlled by such 
men? You call forth a mighty giant to perform 
prodigious feats. You fetter his limbs. Then when 
he does not exceed your anticipations, you are dis- 
posed to grumble. Take the shackles from our 
common schools; unfetter this giant; then your 
progress will be real. 


The board of directors should meet every month, 
and tot, only once a year, as is done in some places. 
Monthly meetings are necessary, in order to trans- 
act the business of the board. District Institutes 
should not only be encouraged, but, where necessary, 
enforced. If possible, the Institute should meet at 
the same time and place, when and where the 
directors meet. The directors should pay strict 
attention to the exercises, and not be backward to 
take part in them. Then they should see to it that 
the teachings of the Institute are put in practice in 
the schools. I make mention of this, because some 
teachers attend Institutes, advance theories, concur 
in the views of others, and yet never put them into 








practice in their own schools. The consequence is, 
that many of our schools cling to the old reciting-to- 
sleep system, with a pertinacity that is surprising. 

The fact is, the teachers are responsible for the 
opposition manifested by some against the school 
system. If they would do their duty, the greater 
part of the opposition would be removed. I am 
aware that there are some with whom this is impos- 
sible, Their opposition is rooted to the bottom of 
their hearts. Viewing the advantages and comfort 
of these, we are compelled to exclaim,— W hat fertile 
lands ! What splendid homes! And what ignorant 
people! 

But we have also many excellent teachers in Cen. 
tre county. I am certain that in this line, it is not 
behind any of its sister counties. These teachers 
are accomplishing a great work. To them, mainly, 
are we indebted for the great revolution which is 
working out so great a change. : Siema. 

Aaronsburg, Pa., Aug. 1856. 





EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF DELAWARE STATE. 

Mr. Burrowes : It has been my constant purpose, 
since eoming to this State about two years ago, to 
write you of its educational matters. But I have 
still postponed it for various reasons, unti] the pre- 
sent.—I am now determined to write. and give you as 
fall and impartial information concerning the history, 
present condition, and future prospeets of at least 
the public schools of this little commonwealth, as 
may be consistent with the preseribed limits of a 
single letter. 

Delaware, like many of the other States of the 
Union, adopted a system of Publie Schools at an 
early period ; but it was sueh a system as the pres- 
sure of a publie sense of duty and self-respect de- 
manded of a free people, who were reluctant to put 
forth any great effort for the benefit of fature gene- 
rations, rather than a farsighted scheme, vitalized in 
all its parts by the generous impulses of an enter- 
prising soul within. Nevertheless, that system, un- 
wieldy and encumbered as it was, constitutes a 
standpoint, to which the present educationists of 
the State may look back,—thongh with very little 
self-gratulation, for they are but little ir advance of 
it yet. This is especially true of the two lower 
counties of the State—Kent and Sussex,—where it 
is said by those who ought to know, that in cases 
not a few, means are taken by certain individuals in 
the school districts to procure the State appropria- 
tions and apply them to private purposes. This is 
accomplished very easily and somewhat plausibly, 
by taking advantage of one of the provisions of the 
school law, which requires each district to raise a 
small sum—twenty-five dollars I think—in order to 
draw the State appropriation. This sum being rais- 
ed by one or two individuals, it would seem, in some 
sort of sense, right for them to have control of the 
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whole matter. This, you will say, Pennsylvania 
must acknowledge to her shame, is not peculiar 
to the history of the common schools of the Dia- 
mond State; but I introduce it only to illustrate the 
state of school matters here. The darkness of the 
picture is somewhat relieved as you come toward 
the northern part of the State; because New Castle 
county has ‘or many years been under the superin- 
tendence of that old veteran in the good cause, 
Hon, Writarp Hatt, now and for years past, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education of this city. 

I will not stop here to analyze the present school 
laws of the State, and point out its defects and 
merits; for it becomes more and more evident to me 
every day, that, not only in this little State—where, 
it must be admitted to -be peculiarly so—but in all 
the States, the want of progress in the canse of ed- 
ucation lies not half so much in the defects of the 
taw under which the schools are organized, as in the 
want of enlightened enterprise among the people in 
the vigorous execution of its provisions. 

At the last meeting of the State Legislature, a 
year ago last winter, a bill was prepared by a distin- 
guished educationist of this city and presented to 
that body, and a speech made -before it by himself, 
urging its importance to the school interests, and 
the necessity to the honor of the State, of its being 
passed into alaw. It provided for the appointment 
of State Superintendent of schools, and other matters 
necessary to bring the legislation upon the subject of 
schools up somewhere near to the point gained in 
other adjoining States. But counsels were divided, 
and the Bill failed to pass the two houses by a 
meagre majority. 

About this time, as you were kind enough to no- 
tice in your Journal, means were taken to establish 
the “ Delaware School Journal” under the super- 
vision of an Editorial committee appointed by the 
School Society of New Castle County. This effort, 
like too many of the kind throughout the country 
under much more favorable auspices, proved a fail- 
ure, leaving the Society considerably involved. 

During the last year the office of County Superin- 
tendent was resigned by Judge Hall, and A. H. 
Grimshaw, M. D., a most indefatigable and enter- 
prising agitator of the good cause, has been ap- 
pointed to that post; which affords no compensa- 
tion and bat little thanks. Yet the zeal and ener- 
gy of this gentleman seem to be equal to all the dis- 
advantages under which he is called’ to labor, and 
he presses forward with a work of reform that ap- 
pears as certainly to promise, as it richly deserves, 
success. He has held meetings in almost every part 
of the county, at which he delivers lectures himself, 
and enlists as many others as have interest enough 
in the enterprise, to accept a seat in his carriage and 
go with him tothe place of meeting. Under such 
favorable influences, at least New Castle county, 





must soon awake to her appropriate duty, and it is 
to be hoped that Kent and Sussex will generously ri- 
val her progress. 

I must not conclude this hasty sketch, without a 
reference to the schools of this city. And the con- 
dition of these assumes some importance in the es- 
timate, when we remember that this City and its 
suburbs, constitute almost the fourth part of the 
population of the entire State. Theschools are un- 
der the direction of a Board of Education elected 
by the people. This Board relies upon the City 
Council for funds to carry on the Schools. WhenI 
was invited to take charge of the Washington St. 
Grammar School, two years ago last May, the Pub- 
lie Schools of Wilmington had been organized on 
the present efficient plan for the past two years, 
and the Board seemed to be in high hopes that in 
the course of a year or two, a Central School of 
higher grade might be organized from the pupils 
then in the three boys Grammar Schools, Hither- 
to but slight attention had been given to the prima- 
ry schools, and there seemed to be but little de- 
mand for them. But such was the popularity of 
those already established, because of their superior 
discipline and management, as to create a most 
pressing demand for a large increase of accommoda. 
tions for small children. In compliance with this 
demand, the Board have spent, during the last year, 
about $15,000 in the erection of two very neat build- 
ings, in different parts of the city, each of them af- 
fording accommodation for about 350 pupils. Each 
of these buildings, according to the policy of the 
Board, is placed under the supervision of a Head 
Female Teacher, who has six assistant Teachers un- 
der her. Such also is the general policy in regard 
to the other primary schools. They have but two 
grades of schools—the Grammar and the Primary. 

At present, there are two Grammar Schools for 
girls and one for boys, the latter having about 100 
pupils of but little advancement.—Several reasons 
may be assigned for this fact :—First, it is evident 
that many of the boys attending the Public Gram. 
mar Schools, as soon as they have made a little pro- 
gress in the elementary branches, are sent from school 
to an apprenticeshipin some one of the varius trades 
so successfully carried on in this City. In the second 
place, the very excellent private schools are still 
patronized by the most wealthy citizens, especially 
for their girls, and, since the restriction of the Gram- 
mar school privileges to the management of one 
Male Teacher and two female assistants, of necessi- 
ty for their boys also, obviously producing a want 
of those large and comprehensive views in regard 
to this matter, upon the part of the Board, which 
are necessary in order to give the people that confi- 
dence in these Grammar schools which is so es- 
sential to their efficiency. But all this will soon 
correct itself, and the city of Wilmington will become 
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if I mistake not, as famous for its free schools, as it 
is already for the beauty of its situation and its grand, 
cheerfal and picturesque scenery. 

I could add much by way of comment and detail 
but my letter has already extended deyond the lim- 
its I had designed for it, and I must desist. Hav- 
ing closed my connection with these schools, at the 
end of the first year of my residence here, I have by 
no means lost my interest in them; and I have felt 
it a privilege to speak of them as I have done, from 
the independent stand point that I now occupy, If 
I have succeeded in turning the attention of any 
one earnest educationist to Delaware, and led him 
to hope and pray for its educational disenthralment, 
it will abundantly repay the time and labor I have 
spent in writing you this letter. 

Truly as ever, yours, 

Wilmington, Aug. 5, 1856. 


W. T. 





Attention. 
BY REV. JAMES CHALLEN, 


When a speaker or writer has exhausted his pow- 
ers of thought and analysis on any given subject, if 
you would be benefitted by his lucubrations, you 
must think with him. No minds are so powerful 
and fruitful as those which compel us to think. But 
even the most original teacher will fail to be appre- 
ciated, unless he can command attention; and the 
great secret of his success will arise from securing 
this from those whom he designs to instruct. In 
the parable of the sower and the seed, the on!y one 
benefitted by the word, was the one who heard and 
understood it ; he alone yielded fruit. 

It was remarked by Haller, “That we are deaf 
while we are yawning.” The muscles which are ex- 
tended in theact of yawning, naturally close the ear. 
This it would be well to remember in the school-room 
and chapel. Every lecturer is dull and uninterest- 
ing to those who by this process close theirears. I 
have really thought that there was something in the 
atmosphere of the conventicle to produce this phe- 
nomenon. Whether it is owing to the monotonous 
tones of the speaker, to his matter or manner, the 
air of quiet and repose which rests upon the congre- 
gation, the little interest which men feel on subjects 
with which they are familiar, or the bad ventilation 
in houses of worship; it is certain that of all places 
of my knowledge where people assemble together, 
none seem to effect one so much as meeting houses. 
Various plans have been resorted to by preachers 
to keep their people awake, and some have been a 
little amusing. 1 once saw a good brother, who was 
a little corpulent, and fond of a nap in the charch, 
whose eyes began to grow heavy, and whose counte- 
nance to assume the stolid and simple appearance, 
which it is most apt to do when one is caught nap- 
ping in improper places,—for the effort to keep 
awake, and the overpowering influence of Morpheus, 
produce most singular changes upon the face—of 
course unknown to the unfortunate sleeper, but quite 
manifest to the speaker. Well, I say, this brother, 
after many unsuccessful attempts to keep awake, fi- 
nally yielded, with as little reluctance as might be 
imagined, to the influence which had fallen upon him, 
and put down his head to take a regular siesta.— 
When, whether from malice or some higher motive 
I will not say, but raising my voice toits utmost ten- 
sion, and directing it in a line with his ear, for you 








must know that he was some little distance from me, 
I.made a strong assertion, growing out of my subject, 
and promised to prove it, provided my hearers would 
keep awake!! in the meantime. Reader, it has been 
some years since this oceurred— but I have a most 
distinct recollection of the crack-like sound of that 
word—awake—and the effect it prodaced—not only 
on the ears, eyes, and pees of the party for which 
it was designed, but of others who had been placed 
inasimilarcategory. But there is the ‘mental yawn,” 
which places the person in the same predicament ; 
the ear within is closed by the same ‘ohga Inat- 
tention will shut up any avenue to the mind. The 
best written book will fail to amuse or instruct, and 
the most accomplished speaker will be considered 
dnil to those who are given to this unfortunate habit. 

In these busy, stirring times nobody thinks, so I 
think. Certainly it isnot one of the characteristic 
features of the age. There is too much bustle and 
noise, too much sensuality or levity, for thought. The 
mental process requires patience; and who now-a- 
days have any patience? This virtue, once held in 
such high esteem, and ever in such constant demand, 
is well nigh regarded asobsolete, It would be quite 
a discovery to find out some infallible way to enable 
one tothink. Many persons deceive themselves on 
this head. ‘They dream, they indulge inall the “rev- 
eries of a bachelor,” they sigh over the follies of the 
age, and perchance their own—and they call this 
thought. Let any one read “Butler’s Analogy,” or 
“ Foster’s Essays,” and he will find that the labor of 
comprehending such works is almost equal to the 
task of making them. 

Sir Isaac Newton, with that modesty which is char- 
acteristic of true greatness, attributed his success in 
the discovery of truth, not to any superior force of 
intellect, but to patient thought. “I sat,” said this 
prince of philosophers, “until truth made her appear- 
ance, and then with my whole heart I embraced her.” 
Truth never fails to come at the bidding of such; 
she is naturally coy and reserved, and always gives 
someintimation of herapproach. She knocks at the 
door, and waits for you to open; and then she will en- 
ter, and will tarry only so long as she is an honored 
and welcome guest. Her presence, like the ark in 
the family of Obed-Edom, always leaves a blessing 
behind. 

Let the reader then learn to think, cultivate the 
the power of attention, and be patient in his pursuit 
of knowledge. 

I am always thankful to the author or speaker 
who obliges me to think ; but there is one class of 
men who are so self-confident that they are right, 
and who have such an exalted opinion of their pow- 
ers of reasoning, that they wonder why all do not 
see with their eyes, what they suppose is so perfectly 
plain. Thus they charge every one with obtusity of 
intellect, want of good taste or moral turpitude, who 
fail to understand or appreciate their reasonings. 

Coleridge says of Warburton, in his “ Divine Le- 
gation of Moses”, “ That he seems to have written, 
as if he deemed it a duty of decorum to publish his 
fancies on the Mosaic law, as the law itself was de- 
livered, that is, in ‘thunders and lightnings; as if 
he had applied to his own book, instead of the sa- 
cred mount, the menace, ‘There shall not a hand 
touch it, but he shall surely be stoned or shot through 
with a dart.’” This is not so surprising in a mind 
of such calibre as Warburton’s, when treating of the 
“fiery law;” but when the same dogmatism is in- 
dulged io with regard to the Gospel it is without apo- 
logy. Have we not seen some who seemed to be 
possessed of a double portion of that spirit which 
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asked for “ fire from heaven ” to consume their ad- 
versaries, and as impatient of contradiction as if 
they were “Sir Oracle,” against whom no one should 
dare to “ bark,” 


eto tic ntti 
Educational Societies. 





Lancaster Co. Educational Association. 

The next regular annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the election of officers and the trausaction 
of other business, will take place on Saturday, Nov. 
8, 1856, at 10 o’clock, A. i at the Female High 
School, in the city of Lancaster. A full attendance 
of members and of persons desirous to become mem- 
bers, is requested, S. Presron, R. Sec. 





Tur Teachers of Ephrata Township, Lancaster 
county, have organized an Association for their own 


mental improvement and the advancement of the, 


cause of education, The members give instruction 
to each other in the usual branches. They meet 
semi-monthly at Steinmetz’s school house, Next 
meeting will be on Thursday, Oct. 9, at 7 o’clock, 
P. M., when all interested in the cause are invited 
to attend. 


CHESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The annual session of the Chester County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, will commence in the Court House, 
at West Chester, on Monday, October 20th, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., and continue’ in session five days. 

The Board of Instruction will be composed as 
follows, to-wit : 

Professor John S. Hart, of Philadelphia, will 
take Language. 

Professor Cornelius Walker, Boston, Elocution. 

Prof. John F. Stoddard, Iadiana, Arithmetic, 
and the Art of Teaching. 

Prof. Edward Brooks, Millersville, Mathematics. 

Prof. Lowell Mason, New York, Vocal Music. 





Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, West Chester, Geography such as are used in the schools of the county, and 


| 


and History. 


Dr. Grimshaw, Delaware, Anatomy and Physi- | 


pared to labor, and that faithfully. We expect to 


ology. 
We have succeeded in securing the services of 


able lecturers,—of gentlemen who are well known in | 


the ranks of education; and we feel confident that 


MWKEAN COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The second session of the M’Kean County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, will commence on the first Monday 
of October, (6th,) and continue four weeks. Teach- 
ers from the adjoining counties are invited to attend, 

The labors of this Institute will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the preparation of Teachers for our com- 
mon schools. Not only the theory of teaching will 
be given, but the practice. 

The services of Prof. J. F. Stoddard, have been 
secured for a part of the term. Prof. Stoddard is 
one of the most successful Teachers in the State, 
‘and the former popular Principal of the Lancaster 
‘Normal School. Professor C. R. Coburn, one .of 
‘the former editors of the “ New York Teacher,” 
will also be with us. Prof. Coburn has been en- 
geged in Teaching for many years, and is now a 

rofessor of Mathematics in one of the popular 
schools of Northern Pennsylvania. 

H.C. Hickok, Esq., State Superintendent, has 
promised to spend ashort time withus. The many 
|words of cheer, and the valuable suggestions he 
‘gives in his lectures, always find a welcome in the 

hearts of our Teachers, ‘The lectures he gives, and 
|the spirit and zeal he manifests in the cause of Com- 
‘mon Schools and in the advancement of the Teach- 
\er’s profession, are seldom equaled. 

| Dr. ©. R. Early, Superintendent of Elk co., will 
also be with us. The Teachers of Elk county are 
expected to meet with us. 

| Every facility will be offered for the improvement 
of Teachers that can be had. Lectures will be given 
to the class every day, and the Teachers will be re- 
‘quired to take notes of them, upon which they will 
|be examined the day following. 

The terms will not exceed $1.50 for the four weeks. 
| Arrangements will be made for those who wish to 
‘board themselves, provided applications are made in 
season. Boarding can be had as low as the times 
‘and prices of preduce will allow. 

Teachers should bring with them a full set of books, 








| 
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such others as they have, for reference ; also, a slate, 
paper and memorandum book. Teachers, come pre- 


see al! who intend to teach in this county, present 
at this Institute. F. A. ALten, 
Smethport, Sept. 18, 1856. Co, Supt. 











another rare opportunity will be presented to the | 
teachers of Chester county, of making themselves | 
familiar with those subjects which are full of inter-| WESTMORELAND TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

est to them. And we bespeak for these gentlemen,| The Westmoreland County Teachers’ Institute, 
a full representation of teachers from every district, | will meet at Salem Cross Roads, on Monday the 
—from the north, from the south, from the east, and | 6th day of October, and will continue in session 
from the west;—let none stay away, let nothing pre- ‘through the week. 

vent a full attendance. | This is to be a session for hard work, and we 

Teachers! a true estimation of the dignity and | hope for much good. We request teachers, school- 
importance of your Profession, a desire for im-|directors, ministers of the Gospel and all other 
provement, and an earnest wish to advance the |friends of popular education, to attend and take 
cause of common school education, will prompt you |part in the proceedings. In other counties, literary 
to attend, Those who attended last season, can} gentlemen, (and ladies too,) are engaged in con- 
freely bear their testimony to the great advantages |ducting these Institutes, for the advantage of the 
resulting from efforts like the present; and we most teachers of the common schools. Why should not 
sincerely hope, every teacher will be ready to mani-|ours do likewise? We have, perhaps, as many 
fest a proper regard for his professional standing, |such as any county in the State, but they have not 
by coming up to the help of truth in the great con-|as yet done much for us. We repeat our invitation 
test with error. |to them to be with us, and to help us. 

It will scarcely be necessary, at this day, to sug-| Some Lecturers from abroad will be present—if 
gest to directors, the propriety of encouraging their | we can get them—but we must depend chiefly upon 
teachers to attend the Institute, by allowing them | our own resources. 
the time, deducting the week from their term, with-- James I. McCormick, President 
out reduction of salary. R. A. Furuey, 8. 8S. Dittman, Vice President. 

Sept. 22, 1856. Co, Supt. of Chester. Joseru S. Watrnovur, Secretary. 
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MERCER COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The first session of the Mercer County Teachers’ 
Institute, was held in Sheakleyville, the first week 
in September, under the direction of Professor F. 
A. Allen, of Smethport, as was previously announced. 

The attendance was very meagre, yet we feel 
justified in saying, that the instructions imparted to 
the faithful few who were present, will exert.a bene- 
ficial influence, and one that shall vibrate through- 
out the entire educational corps of our county. 

It is‘a source of much gratification to me to know 
that there are, in Mercer County, a few teachers 
whe are alive to their own interests; who feel the 
dignity and responsibility of their profession; and 
whose great hearts throb responsively to every 
movement which has for its object the benefit of 
our common humanity. 

The second session will be held in W. Greenville, 
commencing on Tuesday, the 11th of November, 
and continue two weeks. 

I shall be assisted by Professor F. A. Allen, 
throughout the session. H.C. Hickok, Esqr., dep. 
State Superintendent, and Superintendent Kerr, of 
Allegheny county, will be present the first week. 

The tuition will be one dollar. 

G. Leanper Exservart, Co. Supt. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

This Association met in Hill’s, Airy Street, Hall, 
in the borough of Norristown, on Wednesday the 
27th of August, 1856 ;—the session continuing three 
days. Dr, E. L. Acker, County Superintendent, 
was in the chair. The sessions were opened with 
prayer, by the Rev. G. Dering Wolff. 

he number of teachers in attendance was quite 
numerous and the proceedings, throughout, were 
spirited and full of interest and instruction. The 
following embraces an outline of what was done. 

Mr. John F, Allen, read an essay on Orthography, 
which was followed by a general discussion on the 
same subject. The principal difficulty in this de- 
partment of Grammar, is the impossibility, for the 
most part, of forming general rules for spelling. 
And this arises from the imperfection of the Alpha- 
bet and the composite nature of the English Lan- 
guage. There are some forty elementary sounds in 
English, while we have but twenty-six characters to 
represent them, and yet the same letter and the 
same combination of letters often represent differ- 
ent sounds, and vice versa, An essay was then 
read by Mr. Lewis Styer, on the duty of the teacher 
to make daily prepsrenps for the School room. A 
discussion on the same subject ensued, and the im- 
perteace of the matter was strongly advocated. 

ir. Philip Cressman, made some remarks on Eng- 
lish Grammar and he was followed by others on the 
same subject. 

The Rev. G. D. Wolff delivered a lecture on 
Mental Arithmetic, in which he strongly urged its 
utility in developing the reasoning powers, and en- 
abling the pupil to comprehend the relations of 
numbers, and thus qualifying him for performing the 
more difficult examples of written Arithmetic un- 
derstandingly. Dr. Acker made some remarks on 
the same subject, and particularly urged the adoption 
of Mental Arithmetic as a study in every school 
room, as of the highest practical value. Others fol- 
lowed with remarks on the same subject. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Lewis H. Gause, 
delivered a lecture on Chemistry, in which he briefly 
referred to the all powerful influence of this science 
in every department of human industry. He then 
glanced at the manner in which elements combine, 
and the nature of acids, salts and the atmosphere; 








but spoke more fully of water, its composition and 
analysis, latent and sensible heat, of the formation 
of dew, rain, ice, steam, &c.; and dwelt particularly 
— the remarkable fact that this fluid will expand 
when lowered to the temperature of about 40 degrees, 
instead of continuing to contract by cold, as fluids 
do almost universally. Without this exception toa 
general law; the earth would not be habitable for 
such beings as now dwell upon it. 

Mr. Silas Thomas read an essay on “the educa- 
tion of the people, or free Christianity, free govern- 
ment and free schools.” He took a broad view of 
the subject, and by a brief reference to Asia, Africa, 
BDurope, South America, and North America, he 
demonstrated that according as these prevailed in 
any country, the intelligence, morality, happiness, 
and progress of the people in everything desirable, 
were promoted, 

On Thursday, the subject of Arithmetic was 
taken up, and John W. Christman, was appointed 
teacher. Other members of the Association also 
went to the black-board and performed and explain- 
ed examples in proportion, equation of payments, 
banking, and alligation, Rules for these depart. 
ments of arithmetic, were also demonstreted. 

Mr. J. W. Loch made some remarks on Algebra, 
during which he demonstrated the method of adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing algebraic 
quantities. He next discussed the quadratic equa- 
tion, demonstrating the rule for solving it, and de- 
veloping a number of its interesting properties. 

Mr. Charles Collins, Jr,, of Philadelphia, deliv- 
ered a lecture on music as a branch of education. 
He referred to the power of harmony among all 
nations, in soothing the passions, and developing 
the moral and religious character. He contended 
that it promoted kindness and sociability,and tended 
to decrease vice and immorality, as evidenced in 
those communities where a correct taste for music 
was cultivated ; at the same time he briefly alluded 
to the abuse of the divine art. He strongly advo- 
cated its claims as a branch of education, and im- 
pressed upon all the duty of properly cultivating 
this as well.as every other talent, 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were 
unanimously tendered to Mr, Collins for his very 
able and interesting address. 

On Friday, Philip Cressman made some remarks 
on the application of algebra to geometry. 

Rev. J. 8S. Ermantrout delivered a lecture on 
History. As it would be impossible, in a few words, 
to give any thing like a correct synopsis of this able 
lecture, we shall not attempt it. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were 
unanimously tendered to Mr, Ermantrout for his 
interesting and instructive lecture. 

Dr. E, L. Acker, County Superintendent, gave 
notice that he would receive subscriptions for the 
Pennsylvania School Journal; he thought it an 
important publication, and one that Teachers aud 
friends of education should encourage. 

Mr, P. Cressman, gave notice that the Phila- 
delphia Musical Journal and Review, published 
every fortnight, by J. M. Wilson, No. 27 South 
Tenth street, could be obtained from the publisher 
for $1.25 per annum. 

The subject of grammar was again taken up and 
discussed. very generally by the members of the 
association. 

The following preamble and resolution were unan- 
imously adopted, viz : 

Whereas: As this Association has for its object the 
promotion of the interest of the public schools, and 
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the proficiency in teaching, thereby being promo-| 
tive of the general good, it deems it just and proper 
that the directors of the several school districts, 
should allow the teachers time to attend the meet-) 
ings; and that we respectfully ask them to consider 
well the importance of our request. 

Mr. J. Stroud Weber gave notice that, at the 
next meeting of the Association, he would move 
the following amendment to the by-laws: 

“In all cases where membership has not been 
dissolved (which should be done by written request,) 
members shall be fined ten cents for absence at 
each calling of the roll; 25 cents for refusing to 
perform an assigned duty, and 50 cents for being | 
absent the entire session;—to be paid into the trea- | 
sury of the association, unless satisfactory excuse 
be offered and accepted by the Association. 

The Rev. John rf Ermantrout, Mr. Charles Col- 
lins, jr., and Mr. A. H. Cassel were unanimously 
elected honorary members of the association. 

The leeture on Practical Teaching by the County 
Superintendent was postponed, until the next meet- 
ing, for want of time. 

The association is in a flourishing condition, and 
is now about closing the second year of its existence. 
We never have had a similar association existing in 
our midst, the same length of time, Several attempts 
to form such were made a few years ago, but they | 
all proved failures—not going beyond the second | 
time of meeting. The existence of the present | 
association for the above length of time, then, is 
encouraging, and it is hoped-that it will now be a 
permanent Institution amongst us, and become the 
means of great usefulness. C. 8. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
at Pottstown, at the call of the committee. Several 
local institutions have been formed, in different 
parts of the county. A good feeling and a desire 
to improve themselves for a better and more effi- 
cient discharge of their duties, generally appear to 
exist among the teachers. M. 'T. W. 





| 








BEDFORD COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreeably to the call of the County Superintend- 
ent, a meeting of teachers was held in the base- 
ment of the Lutheran Church, on Monday, the Ist 
September. 

The meeting was organized by appointing Mr. 
James Allison, of Napier, President, and Mr. T. 
R. Vickroy, Secretary, pro tem. 

Mr. Gettys stated the object of the meeting, read 
quite an interesting address, and concluded by 
making some neat, appropriate and practical re- 
marks, which were received with favor. Among 
other things, he remarked, that it is as important for 
a teacher to have the “ Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal,” or some work on education, as it is for the Di- 
vine to have the Bible. 

On motion, the Secretary read the Constitution, 
which was drafted at a meeting held in April, 1854, 
together withthe By-Laws. On motion, the Con- 
stitution was taken up article by article, and after 
free discussion, and a few amendments, was adopted. 
By-Laws were also agreed upon, when a book, for 
the purpose, was presented by the Superintendent, 
in which the Constitution, By-Laws and minutes of 
proceedings were recorded by the secretary. 

The following persons then signed their names to 
the Constitution, as members of the Association. 

John H. Pollock, T. R. Gettys;'T. R. Vickroy, 


Edwards, Henry B. Mock, 8S. B. Replogle, George 


pe ogn 
| On motion, T. R. Gettys, George Sigafoos, T. C. 


Sehooly, Samuel Longenecker and James Allison, 
were appointed a committee to present the names of 
persons to fill the several offices of the Association, 
during the ensuing year ; which said committee, after 
consultation, reported: 

Rev. Henry Heckerman, of Bedford, President. 

Rey. N. E. Gilds, of St, Clairsville, Vice President. 

Jahn Mowrer, Esq., of Bedford, Treasurer. 

James 8. Tussy, of Woodbury, Secretary; and 
the said gentlemen were unanimously elected to said 
offices. 

On motion, George Sigafoos, T. R. Gettys, and 
Samuel Longenecker, were appointed a committee 
to report the names of five peasons, to compose a 
“business committee’’ for the ensuing year, who re- 
ported the names of Thomas C. Schooley, James 
Allison, George Sigafoos, OC. M. Barton, and John 
Tomlinson, and the gentlemen so named were unani- 
mously elected said committee. 

On motion, T. R. Gettys, T. R. Vickroy and 
James Altison, were appointed to prepare the exer- 
cises for the second day. 


Tvurspay Mornina Sxsston. 

The President being absent, the chair was again 
occupied by Mr. Allison. The Teachers present 
proceeded in a plain, familiar, but interesting way, 
to give their views and experience on the subject of 
teaching the several primary branches of common 
school education, 

Mr. Sigafoos then explained his method of teach- 
ing the alphabet. Mr. Pollock did the same upon 
the inflections of the voice. 


ArreRNnoon SEssron, 

At the request of the County Superintendent, the 
Rev. Johr Pollock, principal of the Allegheny Male 
and Female Seminary at Rainsburg, delivered an 
Address on the subject of Education. He gave his 
experience, first in the common school, then in those 
of a higher grade. His remarks on school-govern- 
ment, the influence of self-government, the impor- 
tance of regular system, love, and respect gained by 
politeness, good humor, kindness, &c. were very ap- 
propriate. He was listened to with much attention, 
and no doubt those who heard him were much bene- 
fitted by his able lecture. 

Reading was then taken up, in whichall freely par- 
ticipated. Several remarks on this important branch 
of education were made bythe Rev. J. Pollock, Mr. 
Gettys, and Mr. Sigafoos. 

An interesting address was then delivered by Mr. 
Sigafoos, on the subject of schools, and the school 
master. He pointed out very cleurly that the teach- 
er should be the life and soul of the school. That 
the teacher is dealing with youthful and pliable ma- 
terials; that he can give shape and form to the youth- 
ful mind, that will be indellibly impressed during 
life. How important then that the right kind of im- 
press be made, at the right time, and in the right way. 
He concluded, by requesting teachers to use theirin- 
fluerce, to correct in pupils, the pernicious habit of 
using tobacco in the school room. 


Wepnespay Mornixe Session. 

Rev. H. Heckerman, presiding. After some ap- 
propriate remarks, he addressed the throne of grace 
in prayer. The minutes were then read. and adopt- 
ed. Business committee reported the following sub- 


Henry Heckerman, Thomas C. Schooley, James All- }jects: Classification of schools, School Government, 





ison, Samuel Longenecker, William A. Clark, Thom- 
as Allison, James S. Tussey, D. D. Eshleman, Amos 


Penmanship, Fundamental rules of Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy and Grammar. 
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Rev. H. Heckman made some very interesting re- 
marks on the importance of teaching grammar un- 
derstandingly, instead of reciting and repeating, par 
rot like, the,various rules and exercises laid down in 
the school book. Mr. Tussey made some remarks 
which were interesting, beneficial and instructive. 

Mr. Patton, Book agent, was then heard on “ uni- 
formity of Books” in the school room, 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The subject of fractions was taken up by Mr. 
Sigafoos, who occupied the blackboard, and for half 
an hour, gave evidence that he is fully competent to 
instruct in that very useful branch of education. 

On motion, the following resolutions were adopted, 

Resolved, That we earnestly call upon the friends 
of education throughout the county of Bedford, to 
unite with us in our endeavors to elevate the stand- 
ard of teachers, and the condition of our common 
schools. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all Teachers of 
the county to subscribe to the “ Pennsylvania School 
Journal,” 

Resolved, That veading the Seriptures without com- 
ment and singing. ought to be introduced into all 
the schools in the county. 

Resolved, That this Institute recommends that the 
Teachers in the different Districts, form themselves 
into auxiliary associations for their own common im- 
provement. 

Resolved, That our next meeting be held in St.Clairs- 
ville, on Monday the 10th day of November next, 
and continue at least three days. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Rev. H. Hecker- 
man be invited to deliver an address at the opening 
of our next meeting, upon the importance of hav- 
ing capable and well qualified teachers; and that the 
Rev. N. E. Gilds, be invited to deliver an address 
at said meeting, on the subject of common school ed- 
ucation, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Association 
be published in the “Pennsylvania School Journal,” 
of Lancaster. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE OF BUCKS CO. 

During the past week, the Bucks County Teachers’ 
Institute held its Annual Meeting, in the Court 
Honse, commencing on Monday, the first of Sep- 
tember, The meeting was called to order by the 
President, and in absence of one of the Secretaries 
Miss EK. McV. Budd was appointed. 

The President, atter stating that a great number 
of the teachers would not arrive until evening, pro- 
ceeded to read a brief Essay on the benefits of Edu- 
cation, which was listened to with great attention, 
and was, in every way, culculated to excite interest 
and impress upon the minds of the hearerstke great 
inportance of a wider dissemination of knowledge, 
and a more earnest labor on the part of teachers. 

Grammar.—P rof. Brooks. The subject was ably 
treated by the Professor. Commencing with the 
elements of the language, he explained clearly the 
manner in which the science should be taught, spoke 
at length upon the system of analysis, and gave sev- 
eral sentences to the class, for the purpose of demon- 
strating the best method of conducting an exercise in 
this study. A great deal of interest was excited in 
the class; and although this has by many been con- 
sidered a dry subject, yet the varied character of the 
Professor’s exercises, invested it with an interest 
which this subject seldom possesses. It is time for 
a reform in the method of teaching this science, es- 





pecially in this State, the birth-place of the most 
eminent of English grammarians, Grammar, and 
its kindred branches, Rhetoric and Elocution, are 
very imperfectly taught in our common schools; 
hence it frequently occurs, that those who have a 
good knowledge, upon a variety of subjects. lack the 
power of expressing themselves property, and in- 
stead of interesting their hearers, find to their sur- 
prise, that their classes lack both animation and in- 
terest. 

Astronomy—Mr. Whitall, of Philadelphia. The 
teachers were formed into a class, and each one fur- 
nished with a Planisphere. This instrument was 
invented hy Mr. Whitall, and from what we saw of 
its use by the class, and hearing it explained by Mr. 
W., we entertain a high opinion of its usefalness.— 
The simplicity of its arrangement, the ease with 
which it may be used, both combine to recommend 
it to the students of this beautiful, interesting, and 
by many, neglected science. Mr, W. gave his class 
a lesson in the evening, and many were able by this 
simple instrument, to designate readily the name and 
position of all the principal visible stars, 


Teaching the Alphabet.—Prof. Wickersham, Prin- 
cipal of the Lancaster County Normal School. The 
Professor said, it might be considered rather small 
business, talking about letters, but inasmuch, as eve- 
ry good superstructure must, necessarily, have a 
good basis, and as those 26 little warders, guarded 
the portals of all science, he could but think it of 
great importance, that these should not only be 
taught, but properly taught. He demonstrated upon 
the blackboard, the different methods of teaching 
the alphabet, gave the many methods in which teach- 
ers can interest young pupils, and showed conclu- 
sively, that a profound knowledge of mind, especial- 
ly of the childish mind, is essentially necessary to 
teach the young successfully. These remarks were 
well received, and the Professor seemed to have fully 
impressed his hearers, that these little twigs “take 
the bend” earlier than we imagine,—that these pri- 
mary teachings, little as we are apt to regard them, 
are really of vast importance. 


Anatomy.—Professor Kennedy, of the Polytech- 
nie College of Philadelphia. The Professor said, 
his friend Mr. Fell had called upon him to preach 
and given him a text, which text seemed to be hang- 
ing against the wall, in the shape of a grim looking 
skeleton, whose lower jaw, having been dislocated 
in its transit; hung supinely from the ghastly upper. 
Upon this text the Professor proceeded to discourse, 
giving the manner of teaching Anatomy in Europe, 
which is to commence with a blank surface and 
draw diagrams as they proceed. He then took the 
skeleton apart, and gave his method of teaching 
Anatomy to classes; said it was as simple as Geog- 
raphy. After imparting a great deal of informa- 
tion, in a very short time, the Professor left the 
house, with the warm thanks of the Institute. 

The exercises were agreeably varied by vocal and 
instrumental music, conducted by Mr, Brooks and 
Mr. Booz, of Bristol. 

Physical Geography —Prof. Wickersham. No 
subject which was brought before the Institute, ex- 
cited more general interest than this. Its novelty, 
the pleasing manner in which it was presented, the 
variety of useful information which the lecturer 
conveyed, and his own enthusiasm in the matter, all 
combined to render this subject doubly interesting. 
I have thought, said the Professor, that Reading is 
the worst taught branch in our common schools. I 
think, however, that Geography comes next, in the 
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order of badly taught branches. Let us look at our 
own experience in school going, (I presume we were 
all taught alike.) We studied the names and length 
of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, and passed 
on around to those flowing into the Pacific Ocean, 
in the same manner. This required a great effort of 
memory, and, lacking association, was merely an ar- 
bitrary thing, and therefore retained but a short) 
time. How many of us now, remember those names | 
which we labored so diligently to commit? Not) 
many, I venture to say. Physical Geography intro- 
duces us to a better mode of teaching this branch, 
by enabling us to systematize these rivers. It shows 
by means of the presence of mountain ranges, the 
prevailing direction of the wind, the nature of the 
soil, &c.; why streams of different magnitude should 
exist in different places, and why, on the other hand, 
some regions are dry and rainless. 

Practical Arithmetic.—Mr. Cornwell, of Lancaster 
County Normal School. This gentleman gave some 
very interesting exercises upon this branch, com- 
mencing with the elementary principles. Mr. C. 
proceeded to explain these clearly, and to demon- 
strate the best manner of teaching Arithmetic to 
beginners, passing on from this to the more difficult 
parts of the subject, which he treated with an ease 
and perspicuity, showing his entire familiarity with 
the subject. 

Penmanship.—This branch received due attention; 
several gentlemen, among whom were Mr. H. G. 
Booz and Mr. Lawrence, of Philadelphia, gave 
black-board exercises, showing their methods of 
teaching it. 

Dr. Livezey made a brief address upon the subject 
of Physiology, and warmly advocated the medical 
education of woman. We were glad tosee this sci- 
ence made prominent in the Institute; for certain it 
is, that we cannot perform mental labor, without 
sound bodies to support the effort. 

Philesophy.— Mr, Armstrong gave a brief but in- 
teresting lecture on this important science, demon- 
strated by Johnson’s Charts, which we should think 
of great assistance in teaching it. 

On Thursday evening, the Rev. Mr. Edgar, of 
Easton, delivered a lecture upon the motives to 
study. which was an original, powerful and practical 
article, and evinced clearly that the pulpit and 
the school room, so far from being divorced, should 
exert a mutual influence upon the educational inte- 
rest of the country. A copy of Mr. Edgar’s ad- 
dress was solicited for publication. The same gen- 
tleman gave a very curious theory of his own upon 
the origin of the different Arabic characters. 

The Dep. State Superint’dent, Mr. Hickok was pre. 
sent one day and spoke upon the subject of public 
schools,- the high character which their teachers 
should sustain, and the lofty aims which the teach- 
ers should ever keep in view. 


On Friday evening, George Lear, Esq., and the 
Rev. Mr. Andrews delivered addresses, which were 
highly San showing the importauce of a good 
education, and the great advancement the cause has 
made in thie state. The Doylestown Brass Band 
tendered their services, and enlivened the meeting 
on Friday evening with some very excellent music. 
The attendance during the week was very large; in 
several instances the Court House was so crowded, 
that many were unable to obtain seats. 

We were much pleased to see a set of School 
apparatus, the property of Mr. Booz. The different 
articles of this apparatus were intended to demon- 





metical facts. Part of it, we understand, was the 
handiwork of its ingenious owner, who is among the 
most earnest laborers in the cause of education. 

The following resolutions were read and adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be pre- 
sented to the Normal School Teachers of Lancaster 
County, for the very able and interesting manner in 
which they have conducted its various exercises, and 
shown to the Teachers of Bucks, by practical illus- 
trations of the duties of the school-room, the advan- 
tages of an improved system of teaching. 

Resolved, That to the Principal of said Institution 

James P. Wickersham, this Institute is particularly 
indebted for many lucid and practical views deliv- 
eredin the form of lectures during its several ses- 
sions, on the various subjects pertaining to metbods 
of teaching and school-government. 
Resolved, That the most indubitable evidence we 
have yet received of the value of the Instruction, 
given at the Normal School in Lancaster county, is 
mainly derived from the increased ability of those 
teachers who have enjoyed the benefits of its sys- 
tem of tuition, as evinced by their present efforts in 
school-room exercises, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
warmly tendered to the Deputy Superintendent, 
H. 0. Hickok, Wm. Whitall and Rev. Mr. Edgar, 
for the valuable services rendered by them during 
its several sessions, 

Resolved, 'Fhat the citizens of Doylestown, in an 
especial manner, are not only entitled to the thanks 
of the Institute, but of the Friends of Education 
throughout the county, for the liberal and hos- 
pitable manner in which they have welcomed the 
teachers from the different sections thereof, to their 
homes, 

Resolved, That the School Directors of Bucks co.., 
owe it to themselves, no less than to the cause which 
they should have a most important agency in carry- 
ing forward, to give their attendance more frequent- 
ly at the County and other Institutes, and thereby 
show their estimate of the value of a higher stand- 
ard of Common School Education. 

Resolved, That as the friends of the happy efforts 
that are now being made upon the important sub- 
ject of Education within this county, we would 
again call the attention of Parents, Directors and 
Teachers to the importance of patronizing that ear- 
nest, instructing and ably conducted work upon pop- 
ular education, the “ School Journal” edited by 
Thos. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster City. 

Resolved, That to the office of Superintendent of 
the Common Schools, as embraced in the present 
school law, are the people of the State especially 
indebted, for the revival influences that are so gene- 
rally witnessed in relation to the different branches 
of popular education; and earnestly do we extend to 
the present incumbent of that office in this county, 
our grateful thanks for the uutiring exertions that 
he has made for the elevation of the public schools 
and the proficiency of the Teachers. 

Resolved, That the meetings of this Institute 
might be made more effective by a greater attend- 
ance of Teachers ;—and we invite the atten- 
tion of the Directors of the different districts 
to the importance of giving them the time in attend- 
ing, and to the propriety of making facilities for 
their attendance. 


ADDRESS BY THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 


After the intellectual feast that has been so boun. 
tifully spread before us this week, 1t might appear 
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was as capable of thanking those who have adminis- 
tered to our enjoyment, as I am sensible of the ben- 
efit and kindness received from them. This howev- 
er, [ am not able to do; and an attempt to accom- 

lish impossibilities only subjects him who is so vis- 
lonary as to try it, to ridicule and contempt. 

I will content myself with acknowledging, from 
the very bottom of my heart, the very many obliga- 
tions I feel under, to the teachers and principal of 
the Lancaster Normal School, for the varied in- 
struction they have been pleased to dispense to the 
teachers of our county. 


knowledge, that will enable you to become more 
brilliant in your respective spheres than you now are; 
and I fondly trust the time is not far off, when the 
teacher will be looked upon as the diamond spark- 
ling and dispensing his rays in every direction, 
among the gems of less note by which he happens 
to. be surrounded. I bid you God speed, and most 
jearnestly and sincerely do I thank you for your at- 
jtendance here upon this occasion. 

May the blessing of Him who resides in the 
heaven of heavens be upon you. Farewell. 

Jos. Feu., President. 





|Ewrerra McV. Bupp, 


And let them rest assured that those feelings of ;|Lewis P. Worrutneton, } See's 


friendship and affection that characterise refined, in- 
telligent, good hearted people the wide world over, 
have sprung up into existence during their sojourn 
among us, that can never perish while the pulsations 
of our hearts continue. 

These men, however, who have labored so faith- 
fully at the oar, are not the only ones to whom 
we are under, much obligation for instruction. To 
Mr. Edgar we are greatly indebted for his interest- 
ing theory concerning the origin of the Arabic char- 
acters, known among us as figures; to Dr. Kennedy 
for his very plain and beautiful method of teaching 
anatomy in our schools; to Mr. Whitall and others, 
for the knowledge imparted on other topics. 

Never before, since the fair face of civilization 
smiled on old Bucks co, have the teachers thereof 
been so aroused to the importance of elevating their 
professional standard, as at this moment. Why, it 
seems asif the whole mass had beenleavened. In 
= late report to the State Superintendent, I stated, 
what is the truth, that one fourth of the teachers in 
this countyhad been going to school within two years; 
and now we see a large additional number preparing 
to move West, attracted by the worth and ability of 
the noble band of Mentors, who have so eminently 
signalized themselves in educational departments of 
our Commonwealth. God grant that the charges 
now committed to their guidance may never have 
reason to regret the selection they have made! That 
they may return to the parental roof, replete with that 
love which will enable them to discharge their duties 
more satisfactorily to themselves and the communi- 
ties with which they happen to be surrounded; that 
they may be purified in thought, refined in manners 
and, in short, be educated in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. 





INCIDENTS AT THE BUCKS COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 

The sessions of this Institution have been just 
brought to a close, after having occupied the first 
‘five days of the present month. It was convened 
at the Court-house, in Doylestown, and except on 
the first day of the meeting, evening sessions were 
held through the whole period. 

As an authentic report of the Institute will pro- 
bably be furnished for the Journat, I will transmit 
'a few observations and reflections which have arisen 
'on contemplating the various incidents that have 
/been exhibited; among these, as prominent in or- 
|der, was the large attendance !—When we consider 
ithe time of assembling, being in the midst of a warm 
| political canvass, a season of the year when the la- 
| bors of the farmer are urgent and imperative, thus 


‘circumscribing the facilities of attendance, and more 
‘than this, the fact of the fall session of schools 
‘having generally been in operation from one to 
'three weeks—I say, when all these circumstances 
are consiaered, (and some others of a peculiar na- 
|ture, which I need not particularize,) it is a subject 
lof wonder that such a meeting could have been 
held; and the fact was no less a matter of surprise 
|to our own citizens, than to the visitors from neigh- 
|boring counties, who were with us. 

| In aword, the several meetings were enthusiastic, 
land the exercises throughout, were of such a prac- 
ltieal, thorough and interesting nature, that the 
spirit for improvement seemed to increase daily. As 
the usual exercises of such occasions have been so 
loften delineated, and, as a concise account of them 
‘may be officially given, I will confine myself to a 





To the citizens of this Borough I desire to make \few that have not been so common, but which frem 
known the obligations—the deep and lasting obliga- their very novelty, particularly claimed the atten- 
tions—I am under for their noble,disinterested efforts ition of the members and spectators. 


in my behalf, and most generous kind hearted hospi- 
tality to our teachers upon this never to-be-forgotten 
occasion, 
To the teachers themselves who have shown such 
a willingness to respond to my efforts in their behalf, 
by attending this meeting and others of asimilar im- 
port, I searcely know how to speak or what to say ! 
In our intercourse together for the two past years, 
dnring which time it has been my pleasure to form 
your acquaintance, courtesy and kindness have cha- 
racterized all your actions towards me; and if in| 
my examinations and advice to you, your feelings 
have ever been wounded, rest assured that such was 
not my intention, and that nothing but your welfare 
and the welfare of the Common Schools of my 
county, prompted my actions upou those occasions. 
‘To you fellow teachers, I am under obligations 
that can never be cancelled ;—you have responded 
to my calls with alacrity, you have presented your- 
selves here as the anxious and willing recipients of 








I may first recur to the exercise in primary 
reading, conducted by J. P. Wickersham, the Prin- 
cipal of the Lancaster County Normal School. 

There were arranged in a class, (standing,) some 
six or eight of the best readers among the teachers, 
all young men. They took their place before the 
Instructor, and performed their part of the exer- 
cise like a class of pupils just learning to read. 
Several of the company were admirable mimics, and 
the scene presented was to the life, one of our com- 
mon school exercises. Of course, the couductor 
had much to do, in getting the class to hold their 
books properly ; also, to stand in a line, in a proper 
position, &c. Having adjusted all these prelimi- 
paries, the teacher read the passage (it was about 
two little boys going fishing) and commented upon 
it, saying several things about the sport, and the 
indulgences that ought to be granted to good boys. 
The reading commenced; the boy at the head of 
the class read with great apparent difficulty, and 
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was scarcely heard a yard from his place. Here, | 


the Instructor made such appropriate remarks as 
this defect called for, The next in order, fearing 
that he should not be heard, bellowed like a bull, and 
when he got through was almost breathless with 
the effort. The next, whom I shall notice, came to 
the unintelligible abbreviation Mr, which he read 
m-r; the conductor told him to call it mister; the 
prompt and very ee reply was—* there’s 
no mister in my book.’ his incident furnished an 
occasion to Mr. Wickersham to remark on the i.- 
portance of explaining to children, all abbreviations 
before their commencing the prescribed lesson—as 
well as every thing else required for understanding 


it properly. 


who has thought of the means employed by custom 
|in the formation and change of words. 

Professor Edgar, from Easton, who visited the 
Institute the next day after the inquiry had been 
broached, on hearing the question. undertook to ac- 
count for the varied forms of the first nine digits, 
on the supposition that they all consisted of modi- 
fied hieroglyphic characters, and that the founda- 
‘tion of these was laid in the number of angles that 
they severally contained. This he showed by an 
exhibition of all the nine angular forms on the 
black-board. He then showed how these, by use, 
would naturally be moulded into the form of the 
| figures as we now find; and as this change was such 
as would naturally be introduced by the necessity 





I must not forget to mention one other effort of for speedy and convenient construction, 1 have 


the performance—as it was so replete with the lu- 
dicrous. Near the tail of the class, one of the com- 
pany in commencing his lesson, threw himself into 
such strange contortions, that he was really an ob- 


little doubt that Professor Edgar’s theory is cor- 
rect, 

I would gladly see copied in the Journal a speci- 
men of the hieroglyphics in question—but as I pre- 





ject of compassion, only here and there a word | Same the type will not be accessible for this purpose, 
could be brought out,—with first leaning over to the |! shall content myself with merely offering the 
class-mate above, and again below, holding the above hints ; only saying in addition to what has 
book so that the hard words might be seen by his | been given, that the ingenious reader, by the combi- 
comrade. During all this time the vacant stare of; ation of angles acute and right—will be very like- 
his countenance, indicated some violent mental ef. |!y, by himself, to hit upon the construction of all the 


fort—something like the labor of a mountain—and 
as the few mono-syllables dribbled out, we were 
strongly reminded of the birth.of the mouse. To 
complete the apparent confusion of the unhappy 
scholar, the boy who stood next to him seized this 


moment of perplexity, for pulling hishair. Of this, 


scene I can give you but a fa:nt and imperfect 
sketch. ‘To be appreciated it must be witnessed ;— 
suffice it to say, that in the present instance it was 
not only appreciated, but rapturously applauded. 


The State Deputy Superintendent, (Mr. Hickok.) 
by whom I sat during the progress of the exercise, 
remarked to me that “he would have wished that 
this scene, instead of being confined to the teachers 
of Backs county, might have been witnessed by 
thousands.” But an incident or two of the passing 
moment will best illustrate the impression made on 
the audience. One gentleman having noted with 
close attention, all the incidents of the exercise. 
when it rose to the climax above indicated, became 
so impatient he could not sit still. He supposed 
that the efforts made, were indicative of real, and 
not pretended ignorance,—declaring his pity for the 
young men, and his regret that they would come to 
such a public place, to expose themselves. One 
hastily left the room uttering in an audible voice, 
as he retired, similar expressions, blended with 
some language indicating disgust, which I do not 
think necessary to be repeated. 

This was a graphical representation of an every- 
day school-room scene; and it was an apt sugges- 
tion of oar worthy Superintendent, to adopt this 
means of “ holding the mirror up to Nature,” that 
its true visage might be beheld by the teachers of 
Backs county. 

Permit me to name another topic new to me, and 
I presume, to many others: In the course of Mr 
Brooks’ exereises on arithmetic, the question inci- 
dentally occurred, “ whether there existed any rea- 
son for the present form of the Arabie characters 
used in calculation?” It was suggested by one or 
more of the teachers present that the forms in ques- 
tion might all be referred to the mandates of cus- 
tom, But why custom should give such a varied 
and diverse construction to so many different fig- 
ures, Was # position not easily conceived by any one 


digits from one to nine inclusive. 

1 would just remark, in conclusion, that Professor 
| Edgar on being asked to account for the form of the 
figure 0 simply, replied, “ I don’t know.” 

W. H. 3. 
New Hope, Sept. 6, 1856. 
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BY HON, WILLIAM STRONG, 
| Delivered at the first Commencement of the Reading 
High School, July 3, 1856. 

History informs us that some two thousand years 
ago, a Roman matron, when challenged to admire 
the wealth and splendor of her neighbor, replied 
only by pointing to her sons and exclaiming, “these 
are my jewels.” The truth, the wisdom, and the 
beauty of her words have ever since commanded 
the admiration of the world. With equal fitness 
may we and this whole community say, of the young 
men whom this institution annually sends forth to 
enter upon the duties of active life, “these are our 
jewels, our polished jewels.” Virtuous and educated 
young men are the ornaments of their parents, 
They are more. They are the ornaments of the 
community. They go out from the Academic Hall 
—not simply to bear the father’s name,—not merely 
to swell the number of laborers, of artisans, and of 
professional men,—but to enlarge the happiness, the 
reputation, the efficiency and the elevation of socie- 
ty. No community, not even a barbarian community, 
ever sunk so low as not to feel pride in its educated 
men. ‘There may indeed be individuals who affect 
to despise the cultivation of the mind and the 
acquisition of knowledge, but this affectation is 
only either an attempt to exeuse their own ignor- 
ance, of which they are at heart ashamed, or a veil 
to cover their avarice from loathsome inspection. 
All men see, and most acknowledge, that the edu- 
cated young man has immensely superior quulifica- 
tions for success in every department of human 
effort, as well as higher capabilities for usefulness 
tu his fellow-men. He comes into the field of labor 
not only with improved instruments, but with 
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greater skill in their use, and it would be most 
strange if the result were not uncommon success. 
Nor this alone. He cannot live merely for himself. 
His influence and his knowledge are felt for good 
all around him, and insensibly to himself, perhaps, 
he becomes a teacher of the community. | 

Most appropriate, therefore, are our mutual con- 
gratulations. Whenever any of ouryoung men—tried 
and polished in our own public schools—step upon 
the stage of active life, to take part with us in life’s 
great duties, we welcome them to fellowship with 
ourselves. Their reputation, their success, and 
their irfluence shall be ours. 

But we have peculiar reasons for mutual congrat- 
ulation. This High School is ours; the work of 
our own hands; born of our enterprise; nurtured 
by our care. These young men are not merely our 
jewels. We have polished them, and set them for 
ife. They come from no foreign school. What 
they are we have made them. All that is more 
than the endowments of nature, is our creation, 
Most natural, therefore, is it that we should rejoice 
in the work of our hands, that we should look with 
emotions of pride upon our own offspring, and anti- 
cipate in future for them and for ourselves a harvest 
of rich return. They are the first graduates of our 
High School; the first fruits. We anticipate great 
things from their fatnre; mach of honorable success 
to them, and much of usefulness to the community. 
We do not, indeed, suppose their education complete 
when they leave these halls. We kuow full well 
that life is but a school; that every day we are being 
educated forthe morrow. It is not the design of 
any school or even college, to furnish a finished ed. 
ucation. The main purpose of every school is or 
should be, so to discipline the mind that it may be 
Rerearat efficiently to grapple with the facts of life. 

hen the young man leaves hisschool, if he has been 
trne to himself, he is like the well trained and skil- 
ful mechanic. He knows what tools to use, and how 
best to use them, but the tools are yet to be collect. 
ed. If he be wise, he will fill his shop with those im- 
plements which may enable him to work efficiently 
in answer to every call, So with the young man who 
honorably leaves our schools, He has learned how 
to “re knowledge. He has learned how to use 
it. He has learned how to arrange his acquisitions 
in the store house of his mind, so that they shall be 
ready at his call. But thus farhe has only found a 
few pebbles on the shore, perhaps brighter than 
those which others have found. But beyond the ut- 
most reach of his attainments, there is an ocean of 
truth yet unexplored. Every fact which he may 
hereafter learn is a new tool, and will at some time 
come in place. The foundation has been !aid.— 
What the building is to be, his future efforts are to 
determine. Too often indeed the impression is 
cherished that education is complete when the young 
man or lady leaves school. There can be no great- 
er error. By indulging it the capabilities which 
school education has given are thrown away. From 
the school room it is expected that the paths of life 
will be divergent. Whatever they may be, the trav- 
eler has only been prepared for entrance upon them. 


But I have said enough in reference to the grad- 
uates of this institution. May I be pardoned if I 
allude now briefly to what has been accomplished in 
Reading, for the cause of popularfeducation. Who 
that lived here twenty years ago, when the common 
school system was inaugurated in lieu of the pauper 
sehools which previously existed, ever expected to 


Who then thought that with a just pride he might 
challenge comparison with our schools, and especi- 
ally with this thecrowning school of all# Had I time 
it would be grateful to review at some length the 
past, and notice the progress which has been made 
during this last halfa generation. Such a review, 
however, is not necessary. The particulars of the 
change are every where seen, and i all acknowledg- 
ed. They are not less apparent in the community 
than they are in the schools themselves. When the 
common scheol system was adopted, twenty years 
since, what a picture did our book stores, if book 
stores they might be called, present? The contents 
of them all might almost have been loaded upon a 
wheelbarrow. How is it now? Who can estimate 
the sum of pees, of individual gratification, which 
this multiplied desire for knowledge is hourly giving! 
Who can count the number of families in which these 
new fountains of enjoyment have been opened? To 
what is all this due? There is but one answer:—7o 
the Common Schools. Whence is all this increase of en- 
terprise, of energy and well-directed effort, which are 
building up our city, opening new avenues for indus- 
trious labor, and contributing so largely to the phys- 
ical improvement of our population? Whence did 
this spirit come? From our Common Schools. 


Who are the men that sustain our churches, and 
our libraries, (not many but still valuable,) and who 
project and carry onward al] our measures for moral 
and intellectual improvement? The graduates of our 
Common Schools. Who give character to this com- 
munity in the eyes of others; refute the oft repeat- 
ed slander that ours is the Beotia of the country, 
and compel equal honors with the fairest portion of 
ourland? Who are the men upon whom our confi- 
dence reposes, and to whom we look for the fulfil- 
ment of our rising hopes? They are our jewels, pol- 
ished by us in the common schools. 

Insensibly indeed has this change came over us, 
Imperceptibly have these advantages accrued. We 
sought only the good of ourchildren. In so doing 
we have reaped a harvest richer than we have sown 
a harvest of good not only fur our children, but for 
ourselves, our neighborhood, our whole city. One 
would suppose the exper.ence of the past and the 
present to furnish motives urgent enough to increas- 
ed effort to sustain and improve our common schools, 
those fountains from which bave flowed to our whole 
community such unwonted blessings. 


In this organization of common achools, the High 
School, which has furnished the occasion of our com- 
ing together, justly holds a pre-eminent place. This 
is emphatically the central brilliant in our cluster of 
jewels. LInstituted under a cloud of doubt and of 
misgiving—an experiment, met as most experiments 
are, either by opposition, or by an ominous wagging 
the head andthe cry, Aha!—it bas in the short period 
of its existence vindicated the forsight of its early 
friends, aud gathered troops of supporters from the 
ranks of its former enemies. How could it have 
been otherwise? The HighSchool was an education- 
al necessity. Mental discipline and knowledge are 
unlike other property. Their poses-ors are not mo- 
nopolists. They seek to diffuse what they possess. 
They know full well that theirs is a property which 
no profuseness of liberality can lessen ; which accu- 
mulates in proportion as it is scattered. Nor this 
alone. One acquisition makes another seem more 
desirable, as well as more easy of attainment. Every 
new truth reveals other truths yet to be learned, 
more important and more attractive than any which 





witness the results which are now before our eyes? 


have preceded them. He has made no smal! attain- 
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ment who has begam to learn how ignorant he is—j|schools, as well as those of an inferior rank;—to 
Nor is this longing for what is above, for mental |awaken in every generous hearted boy a noble am- 
culture and knowledge not yet secured, merely | bition, and in teachers an honorable rivalry;—in fine 
idle curiosity. The little experience of the past|to secure the utmost good which it is possible to ob- 
has still been sufficient to convince the aspirant of| tain from all our educational institutions, All men, 
the great practical value of higher attainments. He|whether young or old, have a standard of elevation 
has learned that it is true of education as of other/|at which they aim, nor are they likely to rise above 
things, if it be worth having at all its value must be |it. They look abroad to see what others are. Set 
in exact proportion to its perfectness; that precisely | your standard high is an old, a tried and an approved 
as the mind is disciplined and furnished, is its effect-| maxim. How important then to station, everywhere 
ive power increased. Advanced education becomes |in our community, those whose attainments may be 
then with him a necessity, and the more advanced | worthy standards for the aspirations of others. I 
the more he has already secured. It was this con-)am aware that young men often act upon different 
viction, not only in those who had availed them-|principles. ‘The young lawyer seeks a location where 
selves of the advantages of our grammar schools, but |the bar is weak. The young physician adopts the 
in those who had witnessed the happy results of for-|same policy. The mechanic plants himself where 
mer achievements, which gave birth to our High other mechanics are unskilful. No more direct 
School. And this conviction will gain power while | road to failure could be chosen. Men do not often 
this institution shall annually give to the commu- |rise much above the level of those by whom they are 
niny a body of young men, who more than others will |surrounded. The eminent lawyer or physician ele- 
impress character upon cur city, who will be our in- | vates not only himself but his fellows. . Skilful and 
telligent, efficient and judicious men of enterprise, learned mechanics cause other mechanics to be more 
of ambition and of accomplishments. Doubtless the |skilful and more successful. They are models for 
High School may be and will be improved. We | imitation ; they are standards for aspiration. 
are not so vain as to pepper that it has already at-| There is yet another fact respecting the influence 
tained perfection. The demands of society will rise of our High School upon the other schools, which 
with the experience of accomplished good. The may not be overlooked. Without some balance- 
motto of every thing valuable is “ Excelsior.” Ed-| wheel,it must be expected that education in our gram- 
ucation is no exception. Our community would not | mar and secondary schools will be distorted and un- 
be satisfied now with such schools as we had ten equal. In one, the taste of the teacher will lead to 
years ago. They will not, be satisfied, ten years a preference for mathematics; in another to English 
hence, with our present standard. They have alrea- | grammar, and the structure of our language;—in still 
dy seen the happy results of even moderate mental another to geography, or history,—to the cultiva- 
training, and with strong common sense they will|tion alone ofthe memory, It is obvious that such an 
judge of the future from the past. /education is partial, What is needed is, that atten- 
It is indeed to be expected that in a community tion to each branch of study which will develope all 
so large as ours, individuals will be found who doubt the important faculties of the mind, a just propor- 
the policy of giving to the son of every man who de- | #02 of culture, so as to make the man symmetrical, 
sires it, such an education as our High School is fit- and to maintain a proper balance of character. It 











ted to give; perhaps even some who would close the 
doors of this institution. Such persons are to be 
found ineverycommunity. They are those who nev- 
er in their own experience have tested the worth of 
a liberal edneation. They are those who of late 
cried “ no free schools.” “ We got along without 


|is here that the influence of our High School is felt: 
| An influence fitted to maintain a just proportion in 
|the attention given to every department of study, a 
proper discipline of every faculty of the mind. 

I have said that what a college is to the place in 
| which it is located, our High Schoolis to us. I might 
|have said it is more. Though not entirely so, yet to 





Jearning; our children can.” J ask are such persons, | 
ignorant themselves, competent judges? Advancing |a large extent it is true, that the poor cannot avail 
public opinion has indeed forced from them an un-| themselves of college advantages. The expense is 
willing assent to primary, secondary and perhaps |too great. Notso with thisinstitution. Thisis em- 
even to grammar schools. But they can go no far-| phatically a college for the poor as well as the rich. 
ther. Laggards in the rear of progress, of social Here all are upon the same level. In this circle there 
aud educational advancement, they are and ever will | are no classes,—there is no caste. Here talents and 
be. In every hive there will be drones. But the industry from every walk of life find equal promotion. 
number of such persons is yearly becoming less.—| From the doors of this hall the sons of the poor and 
‘he sons are displacing the fathers. Ourcommuni-|those of the rich step forth upon the stage of active 
ty is rapidly becoming an educated community, and life, in the same rank, clad in the same armor, each 
no educated man ever objected to the highest order |to conquer, as he may, success, The records of this 
of schools. He who does oppose is by his opposition school show that in its classes are to be found the 
but advertising his own ignorance. |sons of the wealthy and honorable, the sons of the 
In my judgment, it would be difficult to over es- | Poor and unfriended, the sons of the widow, the me- 
timate the value of such a high school as ours, in ev- ¢hanic, the merchant and the laborer. Each has 
ery aspect in which it may be regarded. What a /¢@ual privileges. Each holds his place as a right; 
college is to a neighborhood in which it has been #24 none are oppressed by the painful consciousness 
planted, our High School is to us. Who can have ° Social inferiority, or of dependence upon others. 
fuiled to observe its importance to our other schools? | How would it be possible to realize more complete- 
It is not merely that here may be prepared a corps ily the idea of a people’s college ? 
of young men qualified for efficient and useful teach-| Yet I have occasionally heard from some unre- 
ers,—not merely that from every rank of society may flecting min, observations like these: “The High 
be raised up fit men to take the supervision of our | School is well enough for those who can afford it.— 
schools;—but the inevitable effort of the thorough |I cannot. I must keep my son at home to work for 
and advanced instruction here given, is to elevate |the support of my family.” If any such are present 
the standard of scholarship in all the grammar this evening, to them I would respectfully address 
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such observations as the following: In my judg-| 


ment you greatly mistake your true interests. You 
are like other men. You live for your children.— 
You desire their happiness and success. You would 
that their lot in life might be better than yours.— 
When they shall stand alone, unaided by you, to buf- 
fet the storms of life, you would that they should 
have resources which you have never possessed,— 
fountains of enjoyment never unsealed to you. You 
are ever pressed with the conviction that you cannot 
endow them with property; that the only inheri- 
tance which you can leave to them is one of toil and 
privation. Does not at times a shadowy gloom come 
over your spirit, when you think that your children 
whom you love, have such a future in store for them? 
Yet if you may not givejthem wealth, may you not 
give them what is better ?—the means of acquiring 
it, and superior enjoyment even in poverty You can- 
not afford the High School? ou cannot afford to 
our children an advanced and thorough education, 
in an institution whose benefits are freely offered to 
all without price? Let me say that you alone, of 
all others, cannot afford to deny to your son the ad- 
vantages which the High School affords. The rich 
man has something else to leave his children ; some 
other capital to give them. You have not. What 
you can bestow is not money, but you may give cul- 
tivation, enterprise, the respect and confidence of 
society, large capabilities for acquiring property, and 
superadded to these, a constant overflowing well o 
happiness. If the rich man’s son can only read, 
write and calculate interest, he has still one source 
of enjoyment. He still has capital. But your sen 
must know more, or he has nothing. His only cap- 
ital will be his mental and his moral culture. To 
that, and that alone, can he look for his enjoyments, 
and for his advancement in life. With that, there is 
no elevation to which he may not aspire. I repeat, 
that the rich man alone can afford to withhold from 
his children the benefits of a superior education. 

In still another particular is the thorough, the 
higher education of the sons of the poor true econo- 
my. Itis only a day or two since, when in conver- 
sation with a mechanic of this city, I was greatly 
impressed with the wisdom and far-sightedness of his 
views. He has one son, whose labor for some years 
past many fathers would have thought indispensable 
to their relief, and the comfort of their younger chil- 
dren. Yet the son has been sustained at school, 
with a hopeful spirit and a persevering devotion, and 
even at the cost of some privation, until he stands 
this day in the community an honored graduate of 
one of our collegiate institutions. Now, said the 
father, he can not only take care of himself, but he 
can do far more for me and his sisters than all his 
work before would have availed. Thus has the fa- 
ther made provision not only for his son, but for his 
daughters and for himself. A wise son maketh a 

lad father, said Solomon; and that which hath been 
is that which shall be. 


” * * * * * * 


I may not, however, detain you longer. I may 
not forget that there are other and more interesting 
exercises than my address, to which the evening is 
appropriated. If I have been successful in fixin 
your attention upon this institution, as both the or- 
nament and the hope of our city, I shall have accom- 


‘plished all which I desired. If this evening’s exer- 


cises shall awaken a more just appreciation of the 
worth of the High School to our entire community, 
we shall not have assembled in vain. We shall then 
gather around it as supporters, give to it all which 





can increase its worth, and anticipate with serene con- 
fidence yet larger results than we have been permit- 
ted to witness. Already we have learned to bring 
the visiting stranger to it, as our chief attraction.— 
We point to it as satisfying the desires of the multi- 
tude of valuable men who seek a place for educating 
their children, We look to it as a fountain from 
which shall flow not only enterprise, prosperity and 
happiness in our day, but capital, advancement, ho- 
nor and power to our children. What the future 
shall be, every successive year wlll record more fully. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that the present is 
ever the seed time of the days to come. 





ADDRESS 
To the Graduates of the Lancaster High Schools, de- 
livered July 18, 1856, by the Hon. A. L. Hayes. 

On this interesting occasion, when you are about 
to take leave of those halls of instruction, in which 
your persevering diligence has been crowned with 
success, the directors of the Common Schools deem 
it right, that you should carry with you some friefd- 
ly words from them of encouragement and counsel. 
These I present to you on their behalf. 

We congratulate you, young ladies, on the very 
satisfactory evidence you have furnished of merito- 
rious industry, throughout the course, and particu- 
larly by your recent examination, of proficiency in 


f | the many studies to which you have devoted your 


attention. You have obtained a solid groundwork 
in a number of useful as well as ornamental branch- 
es ; which will serve you admirably in future, wheth- 
er you enter, now, the theatre of active life, or con- 
tinue to pursue with unabated diligence; those 
branches of knowledge in their more extended con- 
nections. According to the excellent method of 
your training, your reason has been informed at the 

same time that the treasury of your memory was 
replenished; words were communicated as the true 
exponents of thought, and by their corelation, 
words made things,* have become the substance of. 
positive knowledge ; precepts were illustrated and 
explained by examples, and theories were realized 

in practice;—so that you have, as we believe, faith- 

fully and thoroughly learned, all that was professed 

to be taught. 

There are doubtless subjects both useful and cu- 
rious, not embraced in the course, which it might 
be interesting to investigate and understand. But 
that course nevertheless comprises whatever is es 
sential to the performance of every duty in any 
- poy of usefulness, to which you may be called.— 

our attaininents indeed, are such as to insure you 
a satisfactory position ; acd the mental discipline to 
which you are accustomed, has qualified you for 
further acquisitions, to any desirable extent, in the 
departments of languages, philosophy, or belles- 
lettres. 

While your intellects have been thus cultivated, 
we are rejoiced to know, that your hearts have been 
imbued with moral and religious influences, eleva- 
ting and refining your natures to the just standard 
of Christian excellence. 

With minds instructed in the principles of your 


&| duty, trained to perceive, compare, distinguish, and 


comprehend,—hearts improved by the exercise of 
homebred charities,—with understandings accute 
and active, affections tender and graceful,—you are 
presented by the trustees of the instruction provi- 
ded by the State—with confidence and pleasure—to 





*¢ Words are things.””-— Mirabeau. 
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the public here, as the finished pupils of the Fe-|sing you to adopt the always honorable and now 
male High School of Lancaster. honored profession of the teacher, you will per- 
sida bs Glushod, ty the beaks Of k tartan of al ipatéree roe bare Insipod dad af egioadions oaee 
further effort in the acquisition of knowledge: far|menting, and perfecting your acquisitions indefinite- 
from it. Ina word, where what is known by the ly, For all this, you are now prepared; your educa- 
be sega —— 80 a. a axe edgeee " what tion se apeped ie NGS peaiaprpriny nee 
is to be known, there can be no proper end to any impels you forward; hope beckons you on, and “ ex- 
one’s education. The wise neh ever strive to be) pectation waits to see you rise,” “ 
wiser,—the good, to become better ; and we hold it) To success in life,character isessential. In the rap- 
- i Npereh Raves most ae ee comarca b, ore te deg pom ra he Nampons at oaneey 
at it constantly increases the thirst for knowledge | tion, the formation of character will proba come 
and the desire of excellence. Al! our faculties, like |a better defined aim and purpose, than it has here- 
our bodies, gain strength by exercise and lose it by|tofore been. Assuredly this hang * be the final 
disuse. Hvery consideration, then, urges you to object of the education of youth, do not mean 
the pain of the work, which has thus far been | to say, that it is, or has been, neglected; but that it 
so happily prosecuted, and which is now to be/is not made the cardinal design of education. The 
conducted in a new sphere of action, wherein your occasion, however, will admit but a sin le glance at 
present acquirements will enable you to acquit )a theme, replete with suggestions, of which I advert 





yourselver most creditably and acceptably. 

The final pursuit of all study and all investiga- 
tion, is truth, Trath and Error divide the world. 
The wise and good are perpetually in search of the 
former, seeking to establish her; whilst in the latter, 
they find only what is antagonistic and abominable. 
In every thing we say or do, let us seek the truth 
and ensue it—truth in word and in deed,—truth in 
life and indeath, “The most natural beauty in the 
world,” says a philosopher, “is honesty and moral 


to one that I would commend to your special con- 
sideration. It is this: that the highest type of man, 
is the Christian, whether as hero, statesman, citizen, 
guide, philosopher, or friend. Christianity is the 
soundest basis of philosophy, of genuine knowledge, 
and learning. Itis thetruth of all history; it isthe 
truth of God. And I eare not who the man is, that 





in this age of free inquiry and liberal science, denies 


bro gospel of truth—though he were surrounded by 


the splendors of a Julian, spoke with the elo- 


truth. For all beauty is truth. True features make | quence of 9 Bolinbroke, sparkled with the wit of a 


the beauty of a face, and true proportions, the beau- 
ty of architecture, as true measures, that of har- 
mony and music.” 
Oh how much more does beauty, beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament, which truth doth give; 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 


For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Young gentlemen: We congratulate you, also, 
on the completion of your course of studies in the 
Male High School of Lancaster ;—for the credit 
which you have done yourselves and reflected upon 
our common schools. The studies you have pur- 
sued and the knowledge and skill you have attained, 
qualify you for a place in the highest Seminaries in 
the land, if it be your laudable desire to prosecute 
the extended and liberal course of instruction which 
they afford: Or, if your purpose be immediately to 
engage in the active scenes of business, your train- 
ing and habits of diligence, fit you well to succeed 
in any calling. Your application daring your pro- 
gress through the various schools, is manifested by 
your present success. Maintain your habits of dil- 
igent attention to every duty. “ What thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” It were a 
grievous mistake to suppose your studies are now at 
an end ; that your memory, your attention, or your 
reason, is to be no more taxed, and that your intel- 
lectual labor is over, On the contrary, what you 
have attained, are stepping stones i’ to a more 
important and active career, If your intention were 
to pass hence to some college, you would regard 
this as but a stage or station in a continuous jour- 
ney. But should you go at once into a bank or 
counting house, or any mercantile or manufacturing 
employment, you would find immediate use for much, 
I might say all,of what you have been learning in, your 
progress thro’ these schools; there would be a con- 
stant demand for the application of the principles and 
rules you have studied, and for the exercise of those 
faculties, which it has been a main object of your 
education to draw out and to develope. Or, suppo- 





Voltaire, or defined and distinguished with the phi- 
losophical acumen of a Hobbes or a Hume, he ig 
jatill but afool or a madman. There is a fatal defect 
\in his character, a canker at the root of his seeming 
excellence. 
| The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
| As the perfumed tincture of the roses; 
Hang on such thorns and play as wantonly, 

When summer breath their masked buds discloses ; 
But ‘or their virtue, only is their show, 

They live unwoo’d and unrespected fade ;— 
Die to themselves: sweet roses do not so, 

Of their sweet deaths, are sweetest odors made. 

SHAKSPEARE. 





REMARKS 


On the Necessity of a Standard in Orthography and 
Pronunciation, before the Bucks co. Educational So- 
ciety, at Newtown, June 7, 1856; by James ANDER- 
SON. 

As the session of the Convention is already suf- 
jficiently protracted, and what I may say will be 
|given without premeditation, and upon the spur of 
|the moment, it is possible, therefore, that my re- 
|marks may lack consecutiveness. If so, I humbly 
beg the indulgence of the audience. 

The first gentleman, who preceded me, has shown 
by his remarks, the pressing necessity existing for 
reliable standard of the English language. And, 
although his speech was replete with instraction 
and amusement, he very strikingly manifested a de- 
cided leaning towards the Orthoepy and Orthogra- 
phy of Walker. However correct his views in rela- 
tion to the rules of legitimate elocution may be, | 
respectfully beg leave to dissent from them, as re- 
gards the propriety of following Mr. Walker, as a 
| guide for the acquirement of a correct knowledge of 
our vernacular tongue. Language, like every thing 
else, is subject to change and reformation. This 
may be demonstrated from the teachings of Nature, 
and it is fully corroborated by experience, Progress 
is stamped upon all created things, and it is the 
beacon light which lures onward, The vegetable 
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world germinates, fructifies and yields its flowers 
and fruits; but as proper and careful attention is 
bestowed thereon, its ultimatum approximates, each 
successive year, more closely to perfection. It is 

reeisely thus with language. What rapid strides 
Coon been made in its improvement, withic the last 
two or three centuries. A few years since, as I 
rambled over the hills and valleys of New England, 
and wandered through her ancient grave-yards, the 
inscriptions on their tombstones forcibly reminded 
me ,of the great change to which my “mother 
tongue” has been subjected, since the days of the 
Pilgrims. 

“To ye memorie of ——- ——, who dyed in ye 
= of ye Lorde,” met me at almost every turn. 

illiam Penn, in making suggestions relative to the 
manner in which Philadelphia should be laid out, 
speaks of it as a greene country towne. Who, iv 

is convention, would not consider such orthogra- 
Phy. now as perfectly ridiculous, 

he gentleman, who conducted the prominent ex- 

ercise of to-day, only follows Mr. Walker so far as 
he sympathizes with him. He takes exception to 
his pronunciation of “Clerk ;” he woald not say 
clark. So too, he would not call book, (buke,) or 
look sm Raphael’ Mr. Chairman, this proves very 
conclusively, to my mind at least, that his own 
standard is no standard at all, 


What is a Lexicon? It is simp'y a record or his- 
tory of language as it exists when it is written. 
From whence are the materials obtained for its con- 
struction and arrangement? Uudoubtedly from the 
current literature of our country. In what is that 
literature embodied? Of course, in the leading 
Magazines and Periodicals of the day. 

Walker and Johnson recorded orthography and 
orthvepy as they found it; but, since then, a grad- 
ual change has taken place in both. 

Mr. Webster bas not only given us a History of 
Language as it now exists, but as a pioneer iu inno- 
vation, he has done much more; and what he has 
done more, he has done well and wisely. It is true, 
his book has numerous innovations; but that fact, 
so fur from being an objection, constitutes a promi- 
nent feature for its adoption as a standard. No 
man, in our age, was better qualified than Noah 
Webster, for so Herculean a task. The elements 
for complete and entire success, were happily blend- 
ed in his very constitution and character. Asa 
linguist he stood uorivalled ;—as a man, he was en- 
ergetic and knew no such word as fail. He has 
traced the eighty thousand words of the English 
language to their origin. The radicals of the Latin, 
the Greek, the Arabic, the Hebrew, the Saxon, &c. 
are laid bare before us. But, if in so doing, he has 
introduced new forms, particularly of orthography, 
is that a reason for its non-adoption? For instance, 
the word tongue is traced to the original tunga. 
Can anything be more in accordance with common 
sense, than to simply drop the final letter @ and 
spell it tung. So too with the word height; he uses 
a new form, simply adopts a syncopate, and says 
hight. Now, from what English word is this imme 
diately derived. Unquestionably from high. Then 
would there not be as much propriety in saying 
heigh, as to say height? Who thinks of writing 
night, (neight;) or right, (reight;) and yet even 
this would not be more absurd than the former, did 
not custom or usage partially sanction it. In words 
formerly having their termination in our, he omits 


mean precisely the same thing. Hence to write 
candor, splendor, &c., is much the best form. Super- 
fluous doubling of letters, he has also avoided; 
hence Sherif and its derivatives are written with a 
single f. 

Although “ Young America” is rather precocious, 
she generally moves slow in reforms of this charac- 
ter. Changes, I grant, are not always reforms; but 
when they have a sprinkling of rationaltity, they 
are certainly worthy of reflection and candid inves- 
tigation. England has adopted Webster as a stand- 
ard work ;—shall it be de-nationalized, or are we 
willing to yield the palm for discernment to our 
British brethren ? We need anational standard. I 
care not so much what book should become that 
standard, as I do, that it should be adapted to the 
exigencies of the age, and that it be worthy of the 
confidence of the learned men of our country. A 
few years since, I was present at a College com- 
mencement, and heard a word of five syllables pro- 
nounced in four different ways. Feeling somewhat 
interested in the matter, I inquired of a student 
present, what English Dictionary was used. He 
unhesitatingly acknowledged that he had never 
seen one within its walls. By way of explanation, 
he informed me that the four young gentlemen, who 
thus pronounced the word, were members of four 
different States, and his countenance exhibited much 
satisfaction at being so well able to enlighten me. 


That we need a book of reference to which 
teachers and pupils may resort when necessary, 
admits of no cavil; and I sincerely hope that 
each Board of Directors, of our several school 
districts, will procure a copy of the last edition 
of Webster. I have but little to say in favor 
of his small work, or “School Dictionary.” It is 
distinctly understood by most, that was written by 
Worcester; hence there are many discrepancies ex 
isting between it and his /argeedition. That this is 
a decided improvement on its predecessors, none, 
who have given attention to the subject, can doubt 
for a moment. It has superseded all others in Cam- 
bridge University, England; and bids fair to prove 
the dawn of a new era in British literature. 


It is now also being adopted by many of our lead- 
ing publishers. Use it, or reject it, as you choose, 
but do let us have some settled standard. Do not 
let our children be longer confused by the different 
methods of spelling, found in our different reading 
books. I, myself, have introduced Mr. Sanders’ 
higher reading books into my school, and wherever 
the Webster spelling is given, I explain why it is 
so; and endeavor to induce the pupil to institute 
comparisons between that and the old method, for 
himself, 

Another point to which I would call the attention 
of my brother teachers is, the superficial manner in 
which spelling and définitions are taught. In all 
cases, pupils should be made to comprehend thor- 
oughly, what they pretend to study, Let them 
learn to trace words back to the original, and thus 
be enabled to construct them for themselves. By 
way of illustration—suppose the word to be spelled 
and defined, is benevolence. Direct his attention to 
the fact, that the prefix bene is a Latin word signi- 
fying well, and that volence, the residue of the word, 
comes’ from volens, voluntary. Hence the true de- 
finition of the word, is found to be, doing well vol- 
untarily; or from an innate prompting of right. 
But time will not allow me to enter more deeply 





the u and uses or, only. This is certainly more ap- 
propriate, as our'and or, when used as suffixes, do not 


into this particular Ee of teaching. Child- 
ren frequently read what they do not understand. 
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The Instructor should be very carefnl, whenever a| quickly than genius, though the latter possessed 
word with which the pupil is unfamiliarized, occurs, | advantages far superior to the former. This is as 
to see that he fully comprehends it before he is al-| really true in waking life at the present time, as it 





lowed to leave it, 

It is my frequent practice to have my scholars, 
after having read a paragraph, close the book and 
give the substance it contains, in other words ; and 
it is no uncommon occurrence, when they are thus 
trained. for them to substitute synonymes wherever 

racticable, with as much rapidity as in reading it 
iterally. 

yy has also been made to the fact, to-day, 
that even learned men condescend to adapt their 
pronunciation to that of those in whose mangos 
they happen to be; and the gentleman, himself, 
said if he were addressing an illiterate jury, whose 
practice it was to say cheer, instead of chair, he 
would do so. Here, it seems to me, is the perpetra- 
tion of a great evil. The English language will 
never be spoken in its purity, as long as those who 
know it best, deem it essential to actthus. Let the 
masses work upward—let there be no leveling down- 
ward. And th 
them a dignified example. 


Let our children be taught to govern themselves | 
by principle. This will prove far more efficacious in | 


the perpetuation of a Republican government, than 
fixed rules hung up in our school-rooms. I always 
adapt my school management and discipline to cir- 
cumstances; and I have always found three short 
rules amply sufficient for good government. The 
first Pains Lge quiet;—the second—be perfect- 
ly industrious; and the third—Do to others as you 
would like them to do to you. A strict observance 
of these will secure the careful performance of all 
other duties. ~ 

But, as it was not my intention to address you 
when I came here this morning, and as it is alread 
late, I forbear further remarks, and sincerely than 
you for your kind attention to my desultory speech. | 


at they may be thus elevated, set | 


was @ century ago in the poet’s dream. No matter 
| what our condition in life, whether rich or poor, if 
'we would attain to eminence in any art or profess- 
|ion, it must be through application. Genius is not 
to be despised, but he that possesses it, if he would 
|walk in the path of virtue and have truth for his 
guiding star, must learn to moderate it by judgment, 
|or instead of a friend, it may prove to him a danger- 
‘ous enemy. Wealth may sometimes be an advan- 
|tage, but it often proves a source of mischief, by 
(fostering habits of indolence and dependance on 
others, when we ought to help ourselves. 


| Industry and perseverance, a will to determine 
the action, caution to devise the means, and cou- 
|rage toe carry them out, with patience to await the 
|result,—these qualities combined will enable their 
| possessor to overcome all difficulty, surmount every 
obstacle, and eventually crown his brow with the 
wreath of victory. 


| Man, when treated of as a subject of discourse, is 
fon grins as being of a three-fold nature, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral ; so, the subject of self- 
culture, which implies the cultivation and develop- 
|ment of atx the faculties, naturally divides itself 
into three parts, corresponding to the divisions 
|marked by nature. The first of these, the cultiva- 
tion of the physical powers is too often treated as a 
matter of trifling importance, if not entirely neglect- 
ied. I can not imagine why so many persons, par- 
|ticularly young ladies, have fallen into the foolish 
and unnatural habit of supposing that it is vulgar 
and betokens a want of refinement to be careful of 
|the physical health, and that it denotes superior in- 
telligence to labor to improve the mind, while the 
body is suffered through neglect and exposure to 
become weakened and diseased. Yet common sense 











‘ought to teach every one that health of body is 
requisite to a vigorous and active tone of mind. If 
2 ay 3 oN errr: fone Be |young persons would study Physiology instead of 
ead before the North Beaver Teachers’ Association, fashion, and practise on its teachings,—if they would 
September 6th, 1856, by Miss E, L. Bear. ‘consult comfort instead of fancy, and yield to the 
It is a common observation that the greatest dictates of reason, rather than the desires of self- 
men are those that are self. made,—that were born ish indulgence,—we should not see so many leaden 
in obscurity, reared in poverty, and by their own complexions, dull, sunken eyes, taper waists and 
exertions, have raised themselves to distinction. improperly developed chests ; nor would we hear so 
While we admit this to be true, we are apt to im- many complaints of pain and languor, unhappiness, 
agine it - of oon it a be * bry waaay yoouee ‘and ———— werner rs — organs = — 
to consider the reason. Every effect has a sufficient | motion. e should not so often be annoyed wit 
cause, though sometimes hidden; and great learning the sight of young men lounging at stores and 
or accomplishments can no more reasonably be at- street-corners, burning incense to an idol, more dis- 
tributed to fate, than the various phenomena of gusting than the offerings of the ruffian-like Tartar 
nature to the work of chance. If then we would to his Lama, tainting the atmosphere with unwhole- 
crocs. sn Se Inept oaein 62 society $0. aoni-ita Abele ows brvetty, oteapnentne tosthrane pile 
arisen from the low emi-|to their own breath, destroying the , is- 
ra nad. ta ton mapiaation ab iin salippsconiand sheers the love aciateten SaRmaaiGa Aas 
phy, and by the a -known |and observe the laws nature shed, we 
principle of cause and effect to the operations of should be healthier, happier, more agreeable to 
mind, we shall discover that great attainments are ourselves and more useful to the world. 
the result of a diligent course of self-culture. In|} Having the physical powers in a sound and heal- 
the school of adversity they were taught self-reli-|thy condition prepares us for the more difficult task 
ance; they learned to think and act for themselves, jof cultivating the mental powers. This part of the 
and thus insured freedom from that most degrading subject, from its immense importance, has claimed 
servitude, dependence on the opinions ane caprice |the attention of great minds in every age, and much 
of others. Hence arises that noble independence | has been written on it from time immemorial ; yet 
of spiritso much admired but, seldom found. Akin |the greater proportion of each succeeding genera- 
to this, are habits of industry and promptness in tion seems to have fallen into the same error re- 
action, of which necessity is the most successful |specting the education of the mind. If a person 
teacher. — : | has spent a certain number of years in some institu- 
_ Application climbed the Hill of Science more'tion of learning, studied according to the easiest 
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and most improved method the various branches of 
science, without having made any special effort, he 
is at once pronounced thoroughly edueated, Noth- 
ing more remains to be learned, and he has only to 
settle down and enjoy his amassed wealth of know- 
ledge. How often we hear it remarked of persons 
that they have finished their education, when in re- 
ality it is only begun. We forget that the field of 
knowledge is unbounded, and that the faculties of 
man are capable of infinite expansion. No one 
ever progressed so far in the path of learning, but 
that he saw something beyond him which he felt 
— of attaining to. N one are ever too wise to 
earn, 


It is often made a matter of wonder that several 
persors, eae apparently the same course aad 
making use of the same means in acquiring an edu- 
cation, arrive at such widely different results. Ob- 
serve, for illustration, two young persons that have 
enjoyed equal advantages, passed through the ele- 
mentary branches of study together, and are now 
with equal credit taking positions in the advanced 
rank of students. Time passes on and extends his 
favors to both without partiality; but while one 
studies only that he may recite well and keep his 
position in the class, the other studies with a view 
to Sareeenting and practicing what he learns ; 
one trifles away his leisure hours in vain amusement, 
the other spends them gathering fresh material for 
thought by reading or observation. Thus their 
college days pass by, and at the end, one leaves the 
stage to drop into obscurity, the other to pursue 
with increased ardor, the path of literature, until he 
has placed a shining record in the temple of fame. 
We may inquire what caused the difference in the 
succeeding career of these two individuals? Some 
are ready to charge it to the caprice of nature ;— 
that on one she had bestowed talents by which he 
was raised to eminence, while the other for want of 
them, could not do otherwise than sink into oblivion. 
However plausible such argument may appear, there 
is, I think, a more probable way of accounting for 
it, perfectly in accordance with reason, without im- 
mes the character of dame Nature in the least. 

‘heir careers appear to be in the same direction, but 
in reality they diverged widely from each other. 
One chose the path of industry and pushed his way 
onward, while the other having idleness for his 
guide waited to be led; in short, the one, in addition 
to the instructions of his preceptor, pursued a 
course of self-culture, while the other depended en- 
tirely on what he received from others for the culti- 
vation of his intellect. We should remember that 
books and teachers are but helps, and he that would 
be really learned must become so by his own labor. 
The young lady who thinks it is too much trouble 
to write her own essays, and depends on hermore en- 
terprising neighbors to do it for her, or the young 
gentleman that prefers the wine-cup and the scenes 
of dissipation, to quiet study and reflection in his 
own chamber, entertains but a very dim prospect of 
acquiring even a tolerable share of education. 

hose who would have cultivated minds and be 
fitted to occupy exalted stations in society, must be 
industrious and sober, and early learn the art of 
self-reliance. 

Another qualification for usefulness, more impor- 
tant than those I have mentioned, is the love of 
truth—the cultivation of the moral faculties, and 
direction of the heart in the ways of piety. 


Youth is called the season for improvement; and 





if it is the proper time for the acquisition of the 


wisdom pertaining to the world, is it not as certain- 
ly the time for acquiring that wisdom which cometh 
f Bow from above? If, in youth, the seeds of evil 
be allowed to germinate and flourish, till the heart 
is over-run with the brambles of unrestrained and 
sinful passions, all the reforming efforts and influ- 
ences of after life, will scarcely suffice to extirpate 
them. The wise man that spake by the inspiration 
of Jehovah has said, “Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth;” and if we would secure 
never-failing comfort and support amid the ills of 
this life, and eternal happiness in the life to come, 
we must obey this divine injunction. Failing to do 
80, or procrastinating until the “evil days come” 
and the “years in which we shall have no pleasure;” 
hazards the eternal interests of the soul ; and thus, 
in the hour when the “silver cord is loosened and 
the golden bow! is broken,” we shall be deprived of 
the consolations that religion alone can afford. 





SKETCH OF PLAN 
For a Free State Manual Labor University, submitted 
to the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, by 
Swaron TynDALg. 


Each voter in the State to give (as a bona fide 
gift) the sum of dollars, thereby creating at 
once a Capital, the interest of which will supply Ap- 
paratus, Books, Implements, Instraments, &c., &c., 
and pay a portion of the Expenses, 

Students to be apportioned to t he different Coun- 
ties pro rata, agreeing with the number of voters in 
each County: apportionment to be made every ten 
years. 

Each County to apportion its own students as 
a majority of its voters may decide. 

Where the apportionment shall make a fraction, 
an arrangement to be made with two or more Coun- 
ties that they shall have it in rotation. 

Students to be selected first from the actual sub- 
scribers, and their qualifications to be determined 
on examination by a board of County Teachers. 

Every Student to be required to study from four to 
six hours per day, and to work two hours per day. 

All Rules, Regulations and Government to be left 
in the hands of the Offieers of the Institution. 

Interest of first year to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of property and planting of orchards. 

Interest of second year to be appropriated to the 
erection and completion of Buildings. 

Interest of third year to be appropriated to pur- 
chase of Apparatus, Books, Implements, &c., &c. 
and arrangements for opening. 


TABULAR STATEMENT 


Based upon the assumption of five thousand students 
and $10 for the each voter. 





EXPENDITURES. 
Executive Department. 

1 Regent, @ 3,000 00 $ 3,000.00 
1 Viear, “ 3,000 00 3,000 00 
1 Superintendent,“ 2,000 00 2,000 00 
5 Supervisors, ‘“ 1,500 00 7,500 00 
15 Mastersof Art,“ 1,000 00 15,000 00 
50 Artesans, “ 600 00 30,000 00 
200 Attendants, - 200 00 40.000 00 
1 Secretary, *« 2,500 00 2,500 00 
1 Treasurer, “ 2,000 00 2,000 00 
2 Scribes, “ 1,000 00 2,000 00 
500 Horses, m 100 00 50,000 00 
$157,000 00 
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That it should be intreduced early in the course 


Instructive Department. 
of tuition, is justified by the interest which is uni- 


1 President, (@ 5,000 00 $ 5,000 00 


1 Vicar, “ 4,000 00 4,060 00 versally, and at all pertods of life, felt in it. Our 
3 Deans, “ 3,000 00 9,000 00 position in the world forces us, in our earliest days, 
10 Professors, “ 3,00000 306,000 00 into dependence on external Nature, and into the 
00 = =—75,000 00 recognition of that dependence. The lessons as to 


50 Instructors, “ 1,500 
100 Tators, “ 1,000 00 100,000 00 
250 Ushers, “ 1,000 00 150,000 00 


$373,000 00 


grandeur, beauty, or affection, which it has been 
framed te impress upon the soul, are brought early 
in our way. The mind ought not to escape profit- 
ing by them. The school, in this respect, ought to 





5000 Students, @ 52,00 260,000 00 633,000 00 | be the mind’s nursery, where it is expanded to com- 
prehend more widely, and feel more deeply, the 

Total Expenses, $790,000 00 |characteristics impressed upon creation by the 

INCOME. Creator. 

2000 acres in Grain ~ @ $2500 § 50,000 00) There is in this study the great practical advan- 
1000“ im Roots, * 5000 50,000 00) tage of teaching by means of things. We handle 
2000“ in Fruits, “ 10000 200,000 00| realities and not representatives merely, Every 
1000 “ia Vineyard,“ 100 00 100.000 00 |teacher feels how a child’s attention brightens up 


1500 “ in Meadow “ 2000 30,000 00) when a thing is brought forward, as the exposition 
Boot and Shoe Estab. prof. $5 per man } ‘of a word or sentence. Instruction in nataral his- 
— 6000 men. } 30,000 00 tory may be almost exclusively an. analysis of 
Tailoring “ “$10 per ae things, and has in it the interest of dealing with 
; 6000 men. j 60,000 00| realities at hand, as well as the unequalled interest 
Carpentering establishm’t rough estimate, 40,000 00 | which ever arises from the discovery, that the com- 


Foundry, do 50,000 00 | monest things at hand, offer great lessons and 
Saw Mill, do 5,000 00) involve great wonders. 
Grist Mill, do 3,000 00 Every science must have its terminology. To 





Merchandise, 


do 5,000 00 re Ce. 2g 
Interest on $3,500,000 00 ¢ 5% learn any such thing is, to some extent, to learn a 


175,000 00 | new language. But words illustrated by things 
Batol Fansine are easily comprehended and remembered. Many 


REPORT | 


On the Introduction of Natural History as the subject 


$798,000 00 | persons feel that in the terminlogy of the descrip- 


tive sciences, there is to them a great degree of 
repulsive abstruseness, and they apprehend that 
pupils will always feel the same impression. This 





matter of tuition, at an early stage in education.— lis a mistake—it arises from overlooking what that 

Prepared Jor the State Teachers’ Association, by|ig which in any such instance originates the im- 

J. Constantine Apamson, D. D. | pression of abstruseness;—they have forgotten their 

In the report which I have now the privilege of| own experience, and do not reflect what mysteries 
offering to the convention of teachers, of the State! were to them at one time offered in such terms as 
of Pennsylvania, my purpose is, in conformity with | substraction, noun, latitude, &c. Every teacher knows 
the request made to me, to elucidate the advan-|that abstruseness is absolute and of necessity, at 
tages of introducing the study of organ‘zed nature |the first encounter of any abstract term. It con- 
into early education, and the mode in which I con- sists in nothing else but in ignorance of the term. 
ceive these advantages may best be attained. "The process of getting rid of it, is that process 

The propriety of introducing this branch of study |through which every one has gone who comes to 
at some period in the course of tuition, needs no/|use such common school terms as have been men- 
discussion. Where men have, as in this country, to |}tioned above. There is this advantage in respect 
deal with external nature as cultivators, to inspect | to the terms of natural history, that of ali forms of 
external nature as travelers, orto analyse it as speech, it is the most precise. It is true that 
naturalists, the study should rank as a necessity, /natural objects vary, and some forms seem to pass 
rather than an accomplishment. To read profit-|into other forms by almost insensible degrees. 
ably such books as are now published every day,| Descriptive words are therefore applicable rigidly 
requires extended knowledge of this sort. ‘Take,|to qualities when these are in a normal or perfect 
for instance, the works of Humboldt, whether we state. But science has provided for this, by treat- 
regard his travels or his Kosmos, success in master- ing nomenclature as itself a science, and fixing 
ing some of his discussions depends on our posses- | rules by which terms vary in correspondeuce with 
sing an acquaintance with various branches of | the gradations, of change, which qualities undergo. 
Natural History. Authors of that class cannot | All difficulties, therefore, vanish where there is the 
stop to offer to their readers elementary explana-|exhibition of things. An idea common to few 
tions, but presume that they are somewhat on a/ minds is just as easily in that way rendered com- 
level with the rate of information characterizing | prehensible, as that which is common to many. 
their time. ‘That this will be more the case in the Provided ideas be in themselves precise and limited, 
future than it is now, must be obvious. Kducation|/and properly announced by their representative 
has to provide for that future. The educated man’ words, there will be found no difficulty in imparting 
must lay his account with requiring an amount of any such to young pupils. If we, for example, put 
information necessarily beyond the rate which isin one group the wings of a swallow, a hawk, and a 
now common. Education must ever be aiming to' partridge, any child will comprehend that there is 
provide for the exigencies of the coming time; and an affinity between these wings; and the sense of 
since Nature must, for many reasons, be pre-|the word would be clear. It would be understood, 
eminently the object of attention in these coming therefore, to express such relations as those that 
seasons, a knowledge of it becomes pre-eminently exist among the legs of grass-hoppers, wasps and 
requisite, as a preparation for life, as it is to be. | butterflies, or in similar instances, Again, if we 
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presented in a group, the wings of swallows, bats, ‘terms, are the propositions which ought first to be 
and locusts, it would be seen that the term ought presented to the youthfol mind. These laws are 
not to apply to the relations of these ns, always interesting ; and it is through such proposi- 
Th: y do not resemble one another as the others do, tions and through their association with them, that 
Their relations to the frame, and stracture of the smaller groups or individual species become inter- 
creatures possessing them, are different. One char- esting and intelligible. 
acteristic alone is common to them all, and that is| We may take, for instanee, the one pervadin 
their use or purpose as organs for aerial movement. law, which as far as physical action is Piatehewre: 
This is likeness in effect and not im structure or binds al] organic nature together into one self-sus- 
form, and to this different fashion of resemblance is taining system, and makes a definite amount of 
given the title of analogy. ‘The distinction between |organizable material serve for one indefinite dura- 
these kinds of relation is one of considerable im-/tion of organized life. This law is, that under the 
portance. There is evidently no difficaly in thus | influence of the two great forms of organization, the 
making it to be clearly apprehended through the same material is carried through a conurse of living, 
exhibition of objects, especially if variety and num.,and dying, and living again. In this circle of 
ber of such objects can be obtained. Care must be decay and renovation the vegetable form of life is, 
taken that when such truths are expressed as pro- on the great scale, the up-builder or restorer, taking 
positions, the sense of the words shall not be, in | orgapizable material in its crude or chemical con- 
the mind of the pupil, restricted to the individual | dition, to which the ehemical agencies consequent 
instances by which they have been exemplified. on death have reduced it, and then re-edifying it im 
Two mental habits of great value are to be/ forms of life and beauty. The tree’s routs go down 


especially the aim of these proceedings. 
‘he first of these habits of mind is the faculty of 


|to the mouldering regions of deeay as its autag- 
ovists there, and the foliage is not idle as it quivers 


rapid and correct discrimination, or the power of|in the breeze, but is seizing and sifting out of it, 


apprehending instantly the extent and character of 
resemblances and distinctions. This includes a 
conjoint training of the eye and the mind. To the 
untrained there may seem only dull uniformity of 
character, where there is in reality, ample variety. 
A furf is grass, and a forest is trees. Whereas, 
with faculties of a more bighly observant power, 
there is the detection of interming ed species, there 
is a judgment as to their relative number, and the 
power of singling ont the uncommon, the impor. 
tant or the new. It is easily seen how this facility 
of discrimination comes to be influential im the 
business of life, or in the inquiries of science. 

The second intellectual advantage to which such 
roceedings tend. is to form the habit of correct 
ogical classification. This should have high emi- 
nence as an aim in intellectual training. The 


|the material which would be detrimental to animal 
| existence. Nature’s powers of renovation might 
ithen assert, as Shakspeare makes the aspiring 
| Richard do: 

“ We build our eyrie in the cedar’s top, 

Which dallies with the wind and scorns the sun.” 


The animal is on the great scale, the disintegra- 
tor; living on that which has lived, and preparing 
its materia] for life again. The quiet beaving 
of the bosom in sleep, or the deep expirations of 
overtasked strength, are restoring the material 
‘which the animal frame has used and dissolved, 
that it may float abroad again to meet the wants of 
ithe vegetable kingdom, su as to expand in the 
| flower or ripen in the fruit. So does grass pass into 
‘flesh, and flesh into grass, in an incessant order of 
changes. ‘The great grass-hoppers or locusts of the 





necessity for classification of this strict order, tropical regions, consume and remove the over ex- 
requires to be more generally apprehended than it pberant vegetation; and when stinted of food 
has been; and its effects should be more conspic- | through their large number and variety, they rise 
uous than we find them to be, in regard to many of|into the air, and are carried by the winds to be 





the subjects of common tuition. The best examples 
of it to be got, are found in natural history. Its 
power is there an indispensable necessity. And 
from dealing with that subject, a correet understand- 
ing of its nature, and a deep perception of its 
necessity and advantage, are almost inevitably ac- 
quired. The capacity for it comes as the result of 
the habit already noticed; for it is essentially de- 
pendent on the power of correct discrimination. 

Had the effect of these two mental habits pre- 
vailed earlier and to a greater extent, in education, 
many things among the subjects with which it 
deals, would now have had a better form. Classi- 
fication has been especiully defective in all that 
relates to grammar, for example. The great ideas 
which have domineered in the minds of men, at the 
formation of their modes of speech, have not been 
caught and developed as the foundation for classi- 
fications and rules; and in elementary science little 
attention has been paid to the arrangement of 
truths, in correspondence with the nature of the 
objects to which they belong. 

As to the mode or form in which the study of 
Nature should be introduced in the early stages of 
education, it seems to me that great general laws, 
both as to office or practice, and as to structure, 


scattered like snow-showers, over deserts, where 
the soil needs a fertilizing material. So go on the 
operations of the earth’s great farm, where the Ure- 
ator’s laws are ever developing their agency. There 
appears to be no difficulty in making these ideas 
easily comprehensible. 

Laws relating to structure and character, on 
which depend the great classifications of Nature, 
are easily mastered, because capable of illustration 
by means of the commonest things. If we take a 
leaf from a corn-stalk and a leaf from a cabbage, 
and show how they behave ip being torn. we exhibit 
one of the great differences of stracture in the 
vegetable world;—we illustrate the same by showing 
that an acorn, a bean, or an almond, may easily be 
split or rubbed into two parts, while this is impos- 
sible with respect.to corn or barley ;—so if we cut 
across a cornstalk and a pine branch, the contrasted 
modes in which the woody material is disposed in 
them, exhibit anotber phase of the same distinction. 
—These palpable differences are easily grouped to- 
gether, as distinguishing two great sets of objects; 
and though the names exngens and endogens, look 
somewhat formidable, and still more 30, those of 
dicatyledous and monocotyledens, yet it will be 
found that exhibition removes the apparent difficul- 





relation and arrangement, expressed iu the simplest 


ty, and that the terms soon come to have in the 
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mind a bearing, at least as precise as those of sub- 
stantive, adjective or such like. In fact the young are 
never puzzled by the learning of names when repre- 
sentative instances are known. So in respect to 
the animal kingdom;—a distinction ef equivalent 
rank and value may be exemplified by the back 
bone and two ribs of a horse, as contrasted with a 
lobster’s tail,—pointing out visibly the distinctions 
between nt A which have two receptacles for 
their internal organs, and these which have but one; 
the first being the vertebrate class, and the second 
the articulate or annulose. 

Other great laws, such as conformity of organiza- 
tion to the definite positions amid the elements of 
Nature, which perhaps ought to be at the root of 
classification on the great scale, or, again, the modi- 
fications which every extensive form undergoes to 
accommodate any one, as far as its nature admits, to 
the positions of the other great forms, or other such 
laws, are capable of illustration in the same famil- 
iar mode. Asa matter of experience, I have not 
found much difficulty in bringing very young pupils 
to a correct apprehension of these ideas. 

One thing it is evident becomes, in all such pro- 
ceedings, an indispensible requisite. That requisite 
is that there be suitable means of tllustration. Com- 
mon things, however, will serve the purpose. An 
idea may, without much difficulty, be carried out 
every where, which meets the want, and would 
otherwise be of great benefit to the community, 
and be no slight boon to the scientific world. 
This idea is, that there should be attached to every 
school a local museum, or a repository, containing 
specimens of every thing common or rare, whic 
occurs within the township. The pupils of a school 
will in a very short time, furnish everything. These 
ebjects ought to be conspicuously labeled with full 
notices of their localities, and other interesting 
circumstances. This would serve, not only for 
school purposes, but it is evident that, if such a 
systém became general, a great country would 
thereby be fully developed, asto all its uatural re- 
sources and characteristics. Many motives might 
therefore be urged with great force on the minds of 
school directors, to induce them to provide suitable 
receptacles for effecting this purpose. 


HINTS AS TO THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION. 
(ACCOMPANYING THE FOREGOING) 

It is worthy of consideration whether simplicity 
and precision may not be attainable, to a greater 
degree, in the modes of proceeding by which the 
subject matter of tuition is introduced into tue 
mind, 

Ist. As to Arithmetic or counting—Clearer ideas of 
numbers and of numerical relations, may be got by 
reserving out of view for a time, the principle of 
the Arabic notation, and using a mode of notation 
including less that is parely conventional. Such a 





In Division, a SIIIIITIL., &e. 
MECORCCE RE XE REL ey gy | ke. 


XXXXXIIII 
MMMMMCXXXXXXXXIIII 
———xxxximm TO PEEITILL,, &e. 


It will be obvious in regard to such exercises in 
Division, that a perfect apprehension of the nature 
and effect of every step in the process is indispensi- 
ble to easy and rapid performance. 

Definition—A Fraction indicates the share which 
each will get, when a quantity is divided among a 
number. Hence—as a corollary—a fraction repre- 
sents a definite number of the equal parts of a defi- 
nite kind, into which one thing is divided. From 
these positions the rules for dealing with them are 
to be deduced. 

Definition—An equation is a sentence telling that 
two expressions indicate the same quantity. 

To deduce an equation from a problem: 

Rule—Write down symbolically all the condi- 
tions of the problem, and look among them for two 
expressions indicating the same quantity. These 
constitute the equation. 

Definition—An axiom is a proposition more gen- 





eral than the propositions of the science in which it 
jis employed as an axiom; or, an axiom is a propo- 
|sition which is true of more subjects than the sub- 
|ject of the science in which it is quoted as an axiom. 


- ; 
| Hence, Geometry ought to admit as axioms all 


| Algebraic truths. The simple truths of this kind, 
| which are commonly called axioms, are corollaries 
ifrom the definitions of such terms as equal, whole, 
|part, sum, &c, These truths do not differ in kind 
|from such others as “ the greater of two quantities 
\is equal to half their sum added to half their differ- 
,ence”—or that, “in a proportion the products of 
jadjacent terms are to each other as the squares of 
jalternate terms,” &c., &c. The fact that these 
truths may require demonstration constitutes no 
ground of logical difference, to separate them as a 
\class from the others. All are alike axiomic in re- 
gard to geometry, as they are in regard to chemis- 
\try, mechanics, &c. Hence, also, nothing which is 
purely geometric can be an axiom in Geometry. 
There are two sorts of argument. 1. “A corolla- 
ry isan argument in which the hypothesis is a sing/e 
truth, and the conclusion is necessarily the same 
truth expressed in different terms, or is some quanti- 
|tive modification of it. It is analagous to a simple 
jequation containing one unknown quantity. 
| 2d. A theorem is an argument in which the hypo- 
| thesis consists of more than one truth, (generally two.) 
|The proof consists in the combining logically the 
jtruths of the hypothesis, and may include three 
|parts:—1l. Preparing the given truths for enteriug 
jinto combination, by converting them into proposi- 
|tions respecting the same kind of object. 2. Com- 


mode of notation is presented in a practical use of|/bining them into one proposition. 3. Modifying 


the Roman symbols; viz:—I. X, C, M. 

This affords exercises of such sorts, as 

In addition, 1+11+]T1I+I1III=X , &e. CCXXX 
+UCCCC+CCOXXXXXXX+-CCIII+-XILIL= 
MCCXX.,, &e. MCCI+MCCI+MCCI=MMM- 
CCCCCCILL, &e. 

In multiplication, we may have the common table 
of products. Also COXXXLIIDLXXXXXIM=—. 
MMMMMMMMMMMMCCCCIL,, &c. 

In substraction, X-IJII=IHAIL, &. MCC- 
XXITI-CCCXX XXIII = CCCCCCCCXXX- 
XXXXIILIIL, & MMX-CIILIII=MCCCC- 
COCCCIIL., Xe. 


| this resulting proposition, so that it become the con- 
clusion announced. Such an argument is analogous 


| to equations containing more than one unknown quan- 
jtity. All the steps above noticed are not necessary 
|in all demonstrations. 

There are at least three truths included in a nor- 
mal theorem; and, as any two of them may consti- 
tute a hypothesis, three theorems may be constituted 
of them; or every normal theorem must have at 
least two converse statements. 

If the hypothesis of a theorem be logically stated, 
and the conclusion be exactly that which arises 





'from the combination, then all converse statements 
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of a demonstrated (corollary, or) theorem, are neces- 
sarily true. 

lt is of very great importance, that all classifica- 
tions or all arrangements of the divisions of sub- 
jects be strictly natural, or be conformable to the 
essential character and relations of the objects 
classified. This principle is, for example, violated in 
Euclid, when the character of quantitive relations or 
the distinction between relations of equality and re. 
lations of proportion, is made the ground of classifi- 
cation among geometrical truths, or when relations 
of linear extension are deduced from relations of 
surface, &c. 

The natural classification of such truths is as fol- 
Ows : 

1. Theorems relating to angles alone. 

2. Theorems relating to straight lines as sides of 
figures. 

3. Theorems relating to arcs and circumferences. 

4. Theorems_relating to rectilineal areas. 

5. Theorems relating to circular areas. 

The same principle should pervade all subordinate 
arrangements. ‘Thus, under the first section or 
theorems relating to angles only, we may have the 
subdivisions Cs) Angles at one point: (b) Angles at 
two points, including parallelism : (¢) Angles at more 
than two points or angles of figures, &c., &c. De- 
monstrations can easily be found in conformity with 
these arrangements. Thus the proportionality of the 
sides of equiangular triangles need not be made to 
be dependent on the relations of triangular areas ; 
since Kuclid’s test of proportionality is as applica- 
ble to the case of divergent straight lines, as to 
those of areas or arcs. 

The same arrangements should be carried out in 
regard to planes and solids, or to conic sections, &c. 
In the latter we may have, 1, Theorems relating to 
Directrices. 2, Theorems relating to Tangents. 3, 
Theorems relating to Ordinates, &c., &e. 

It will be found, inregard to the teacher, that de- | 
monstrations are greatly facilitated by such natural | 
arrangements, ‘They are rendered shorter, clearer 
and more easily explicable; and in regard to the 
pupil, apy new truth encountered incidentally, or in 

is systematic progress, recalls to him in its very an- 
nouncement, the whole group of truths connected 
with it, which are already stored in mind; or the 
character of the object presented recalls the section 
containing the truths relating to it. 

In regard to language, induction is to be carried 
so far as to evolve and bring to light the thoughts 
under which men have acted in constructing gram- 
matical forms. These will be found to be princi- 
ples referable to our intellectual nature ;—many of 
these being common to all languages. 


Thus there is the principle of contrast, general- 
ly exemplified in the practice—that when things are 
to be distingu shed by marks, the number of marks 
may be one /ess than the number of things; in as 
much as the absence of a mark may be sufficient 
distinction. In regard, for example, to the normal 
form of gender, in the classical tongues, which indi- 
cates the distinction between personal and non-person- 
al or neuter, a mark for personality alone is used, 
as in gracilis and gracile, or trabs and ver. So in 
regard to the times, the fature and the past alone 
have marks, as in monet, monebit, monebat. 


Again—Repetition of the signs of thought as the 
source of distinctness or emphasis in expression, is 
the origin of what are termed concords, in language. 
It ought not, therefore, to excite surprise, that 
this principle is exemplified superabundantly, in the 








‘in the elassical tongues by the affix s. 


nor its regularity are indications of high intellectual 
skill in the originators of such forms. On the con- 
trary, these characteristics may be considered as in- 
dications of dullness, or inaptitude for rapid com- 
prehension, in those who employed them. 

Again—Syntax is reducible to simple definitions 
of grammatical variations, as to their intention 
and effect. The influence of a variation ought not 
to be made to be dependent on the word with which 
it is conjoined, but on its original or modified in- 
tention. No rules for syntax can be necessary 
except such definitions. Thus, all that relates to 
the ablative case in Latin, is summed up in the defi- 
nition that—The Ablative is the variation of a word 
contrived for the purpose of expressing that the 
thing indicated by it, is near another thing. This 
idea of nearness branches out into the modifications 
found in simple concomitancy, beginning of direction, 
place where, time when, cause, instrument and man- 
ner. 

The idea of negation combined with that of ac- 
tion, condition or quality, does not influence the re- 
lation of the words of a elause. This is a rule of 
universal effect, explaining such instances as that 
libao has the same sifinification when used with utor 
and abutor, being in both the cause or origiu of ben- 
efit, affirmed in the one case, and denied in the other. 


Again—Principles of correct and natural classifi- 
cation are always to be preferred to those which 
are empirical, Such classifications not only render 
knowledge more readily apprehended, and more cer- 
tainly retained, but serve to train the mind to the 
habit or the power of correct classification. A new 
advantage may thus be imparted to the study of 
grammar. Distinctions of gender in words, have 
arisen from two very different views entertained by 
the mind in regard to external things. In one mode 
of conceiving them, all things are separated into the 
two classes of subjects and objects, the subjective 
class being viewed as living and capable of action, 
and the objective being viewed as dead and incapable 
of action. This is the origin of the personal and non- 
personal or neuter genders ; the latter is the bare radi- 
cal form of the substantive, the former is indicated 
Hence in 
those tongues all things which constitute crops, or 
are gathered for use, all things which are objects 
or instruments of labor, or the effects of action ex- 
pressed by verbs, are non-personal or neuter. 


The other view of external things considers all 
as being subjective, living or personified, and sepa- 
rates them into the two classes of males and femates. 
This view is exemplified in the Semitic tongues.— 
It has been adopted in the Japetian languages, in 
regard to things considered as being personal, ea- 
clusive of the non-personal or neuter. This dis- 
tinction having been adopted inthe Japetian 
tongues, the rules for determining gender so far, be- 
come of necessity to a great degree empirical ; in as 
much as we cannot in all cases detect the reason 
which led to the assignment of certain classes of 
words to the male sex, and others to the female.— 
From the mass of terms subject to this difficulty, 
we can however detach a group, the feminine char- 
acter of which is indicated by an element introdu- 
ced to mark this character. This element is nomi- 
nally a as in avena, &c., it becomes ¢ in the classes 
corresponding to the roots fide, nube, &c., serves to 
lengthen the word in such as actat cervic, &c., and 
becomes ¢ in such roots as region, ration, &c. The 
exclusion of these leaves a very extensive group, 
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retaining the mark of simple personality in the af- 
fix s, either present or by the combination affecting 
the quality of the terminating syllable. Nothing 
therefore in the word indicates the gender, or sex. 
Some slight generalizations are possible, such as 
that supinal forms with the termination itu as actus, 
&c., forms indicating actors in itor and on, names of 
atttributes or qualities in or,and personal derivatives, 
in ito and imo ino iro ico, when they are not spe- 
cies included under a feminine genus, are mascu- 
line. In regard to monasyllabic roots not capable 
of being reduced into classes, attention must be 
given to individual instances, 

It will be obvious that the above is the only 
mode in which the classifications due to the distine- 
tion of gender, can be correctly investigated and 
understood, 

The classification of words as to their etymologi- 
cal character, must necessarily, wherever there is 
inflection, present the two groups of permanent or 
indeclinable, and variable or inflected. In regard to 
the latter or declinable class, it is evident that all 
inflections producing grammatical concords are due 
to the repetition of signs of thoughts. Those 
which indicate number and gender are widely appli- 
cable. Case is peculiarly appropriate to substan- 
tives. The other modes of inflection are character- 
istic of verbs. Adjectives have such only as are 
due to the repetition of signs belonging to substan- 
tives, 

The character of inflection as existing in the 
Japetian tongues, restricts it to the three classes : 
substantive, adjective, verb. ‘To form other classes 
of parts of speech, the characteristics of these three 
are combined too and two; thus a pronoun is both 
a substantive and an adjective ; a peer is both 
a verb and a substantive; an infinitive is both a 
verb and a substantive. Thus declinable words are 
restricted to six classes ; three being simple iu their) 
syntax and relations, and the other three being 
composite. 

When a pronoun is a substantive in its significa- 
tion, it is treated as such in the clause to which it} 
belongs, and 1s an adjective in respect to its ante-| 
cedeut, agreeing with it in gender, number and, 
person; when it is an acjective in signification, it| 
is treated as such in its own clause, and isa sub-| 
stantive, i. e., a name or title, in respect to its ante-) 
cedent, agreeing with it in gender and person. All 
proper pronouns are relatives; those which have espe- 
cially received that title are distinguished by never} 
being antecedents themselves, and by being adjec- | 
tives in form, and substantive in signification. The) 
composite nature of participles and infinitives) 
ought to separate them as a class, from verbs. | 
Their being formed from the same roots does not} 
entitle them to be considered as verbal inflections, 
more than such words as actor, action, &c. 

Mere euphonic differences ought rot to give origin | 
to different declensions or conjugations. The nor-| 
mat forms of producing such variations are constant 
in any given language. All that is necessary, is) 
that the normal forms be illustrated, and the eupho- | 
nic variations explained, thus, aras, trabes, ventos,| 
gradus, are all formed by the same addition of ems, 
indicating plurality and objectiveness, &c. 

Conjugation ought to indicate different states of 
action or condition, expressed by words or forms sus- | 
ceptible of extensive verbal variations—such as are | 
formed by the introduction of elements, such as n, ¢ 
ita, uri-sc in Latin; and corresponding elements in 
Greek, In English there are three distinct conju- 











gations: lst, the effective as J raise; 2nd the incpetive, 
I am going to raise ; 3d the continuate, / am raising. 
In this instance and in one or two others, there is 
also a reflective conjugation, as J rise. These de- 
ductions are got by a right apprehension of what is 
meant by an auxiliary, or by extending to otherterms 
the characteristics of do, have §c., when used as such. 

In regard to the variation called 7énse, there pre« 
vails throughout the Japetian tongues, a distinction 
not sufficiently developed in our grammars. The 
same great idea prevails in the African tongues, and 
offers one of the most remarkable differences in orig- 
inal conception between both these families of lan- 
guages and the forms of the Semitic.—This idea pre- 
sents the contrast between action continued and 
action terminated; the latter béing indicated by a 
special element attached to the root for this purpose. 
Such a distinction is perfectly independent of dif. 
ferences as to time. Special marks for difference of 
time are attached to this element. The affix making 
the termination of action has had in Latin a com- 
plex form, now represented by ser, ner, or ver, as in 
repser of repserunt; a as the mark of past time, as 
in eba from eb of the future; thus @ with ser as in 
repserant, marks the past time of terminated action. 
The Latin is defective as to futures. In English 
we have the three times, in the auxiliaries have, 
had, will have. 

By the introduction of principles such as these 
now illustrated, Grammar would assume a more 
definite, intelligible and directive form. 

A very important distinction yet remains to be 
understood and illustrated, in the writings of specu- 
lative philosophers. This is the difference between 
things definable and things not definable—There are 
in fact two modes only by means of which terms can 
be rendered intelligible, so that they may serve as 
the basis, or the constituents of argument. ‘The 
question astothe definable and the non definable, 


| goes to fix the boundaries between these two. 


1. Certain terms can be explained only by illustra- 
tion—This is true of terms of the utmost degree of 
generality, such as thing, substance, extension, place, ic. 
These therefore constitute the class which do not 
admit of definition. 

2. With these more general notions others may be 
combined, so that the objects constitute species of the 
more general. This is the characteristic of real defi- 
nition. ‘Terms, therefore, are definable only when 
they indicate objects of a second or some inferior de- 
gree of generality. 

There will therefore be two characteristics of de- 
finition needful, in order that it may be useful and 
appropriate: 

1. The really distinguishing notion of the subordi- 
nate class defined, must alone be expressed in the 
definition. Or, one property alone can be logically 
assumed as the defining property. 

2. When there are more than one property such as 
might serve for the purposes of distinguishing ob- 
jects, that one ought to be chosen which is most use- 
ful in argument or in practice. 

In conformity with this latter rule, all definitions 
used in education ought to be such that practical 
rules follow from them by the simplest possible de- 
ductions. The definition will thus become the keyto 
all practice,or be the suggestive element which serves 
to unite together and to recall for use, all practical 
rules relating to the subject. This will be fourd to 
be the case with definitions given or suggested above, 
as in regard to Fraction, Pronoun, &c. 

J. 0. A. 
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